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pRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


HE NEXT MEETING will be held at 

AvGUst, isle will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
ao AUGUST, YOHN TAYLOR, F.RS., General Treasurer. 

sDukestreet, Adel Adelphi. 


[ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE a 
sident of the Horticultural Society, has kindly directed t 
of Chiswick House to be opened for the hy ‘of 
ihe visitors to the Society's Gardens at the next Exhibition, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 12th July. Tickets are issued to the orders 
V Bellows of the Society mat at this Office, price 5s., or at the 
darden in the afternoon of the 12th July, at 7s. 6d. ‘each ; but 
then slg only to orders signed by Fellows of the Society. But 
strangers, or residents in the country, who will forward 
ee in writing to the Vice-Secretary, 21, Regent-street, before 
van Meeting, may obtain from that officer an authority to procure 
uetets on this occasion. 
NB No tickets will be issued in Regent-street on the day of 
Exhibition. eel “4 


N the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTEST- 
ANT ESTABLISHMENT, for the EDUCATION of a 

UMITED NUMBER of YUUNG LA 5, Vernon Hovse, 
Baxtoy Hitt, conducted by Mrs. TUPMAN, and eminent Pro- 
fesors, the Course of Education comprises— 

The Anglo-Saxon and English Lengaage and Literature—Ger- 

man, French, Latin, and Ltalia 

Arithmetic—M athematics and Physical Sciences. 

Geography and History, 

Piauoforte and Singing. 





Drawing and Perspective, 
Dancing and Deportment. 
Vernon House contains every domestic comfort, and the grounds 
for recreation are extensive, 
The Kev. Dr. Major, of King’s College, and the Rev. C. Fletcher, 
| ie Notts, have kindly permitted references to be made 
pth 





KENSINGTON HALL—REMOVAL.— The 
Bad COLLEGIATE INSTITUTION, conducted for 
years at Kensington ell. is REMOVED to5 and 6, 
tern LANSDOWN E-TERILAC KENSINGTON PARK, 
)OTTING-HLLL, where, to avoid the 1) proemnenss | intermixture 
d large ste eng of various ages, it will be carried on for the 
future in two separate divisions—the Senior and the Junior—each 
being restricted to 25 pupils) With this exception there will be no 
cuwnge either in the —- of education or the Principals and 
nemo cunmectin ing 
ATION SCLOSES on the 26th of July; and Mr. 
Bk “i deliver the Introductory Lecture on Tuesday, 
Al ist 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, will be forwarded to any 
s Iffora pupil under 14, direct to the Misses Johnson, at 
Ja5; if fora lady above that age, to Mrs. Johnson, No, 6, Upper 
Lusdowne- terrace, 





puTs .EY i i PUTNEY, 


FOR 
GENERAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PRACTICAL 
EDUCATION. 
Established 1840. 
Paestpent—His Grace the DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 


The object of this Institution is to provide a liberal Practical 
ud Scientific Education, on a Scale not nitherto attainable in this 

. To the ordinary routine of Study necessary for the 
Liacation of a Gentleman is added Special Instruction in the 
Application of Scientific Principles ; in such branches especially as 
we most likely to be valuable to those who will follow the Profes- 
ius of Architect or Civil Engineer, or who will enter the Army 
ey in the Queen's Service or that of the East India 


Sependencies as Settlers ; or, 
a the Management of Landed 4, of large Manufac- 
wring or Mining Concerns :—the general aim being to make 
e that acne roy place in the Course of Instruction 
which is usually assigned to Classical Studies, while these latter 
westil f followed by those w mt wish to do so. 


ihe College i is beautifully situated on the peeks of f the Thames, 
# Putney. There are Four Resident, and Ten Non 


DUCATION.—Mrs. H. MasstncBerD 
RECEIVES EIGHT YOUNG LADIES into her Family 
educated with her two Daughters. Their religious instruc- 
a is directed entirely by the Rev. H. Massingberd. Terms may 
known on application at 9, Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, London, 


[DUCATION and HEALTH.—A Lady and 
Deed hters, residing. a a healthy situation, are desirous 
of aie wit one. or TWO LITTLE GLRLS, or a Brother 
and Sister, as BOA ERS Terms extremely moderate. The 
Pupils will be efonded the best instruction in the usual branches 
of education, and the utmost attention paid to health and morals. 
Accomplishments are included in the terms, unless Masters are 
esired. Vacation terminates on the 17th of July. A respectable 
Young Person wanted as improving Pupil, who will receive in- 
struction for her services. Address, by letter, F. X.,30, Arundel- 
street, Strand. 


ORNINGTON HOUSE, TurnuaM GREEN.— 

Classical, Mathematical, and Intellectual EDUCATION 

for the Sons of Gentlemen only. The Senior Department con- 

ucted by Masters of eminence, three resident and four attending. 

Same 40 guineas. The Preparatory Department under the imme- 
jiate superintendence of Mrs, Cuatsunx. Terms 30 guineas, 

For prospectuses and references dir ect as above— To the Princ ipal. 


G ER MA N.—Ctasses and Private Pups 
75 RECEIVED at 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street, or at 13, 
London Wall. City; or Students attended at their own Tesidences, 
by, Mr. FALCK-LEBAHN, Author of * German in One Volume.’ 

“ We consider this volume to be without any competitor.”—Svn. 

“It ee all that is necessary for well-cronnded know- 
ledge and rapid in the study."— Morning Chronicle, 

* Had we to re-commence the study of German, of all the German 
grammars which we have examined—and they are not a few,—we 
should unhesitatingly say Falck-Lebaln’s is the book for us.” 

’ducational Times, 
FRENCH, by Mr. J. Lorin. ITALIAN, by Signor 8. Ferretti. 
SPANISH, by Don Juan Caldron. 


TALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
—A. GALLENGA, Professor of Italian Language and Litera- 
ture in University Co Lege, London, Author of Mariotti’s * Italy, 
Past and Present,’ OFFERS HIS SERVICES AS A PRIVATE 
INSTRUCTOR on the following terms :— 
or one, two, or three pupils.. 
For classes of more than three ‘pupils. * each. 
____ Apply to A. Gallenga, 21, Thurloe- square, | Brompton, 


INGING.—A Professional Lady, who has received 

a thorough musical education, wishes to fill up her time by 

giving LESSONS in SINGING, either at her own or the pupil’s 
residence, Terms, 5s. esson.— Address to F. K., at 

Arnold's, 45, Marchmont- street, Russell-square. 














HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN XUM (late Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
Strand).—This Institution has been founded with a view to throw 
open to classes which have hitherto been debarred from their enjoy- 
ment those increased physical comforts, and facilities for moral 
and intellectual education, refined social intercourse, and rational 
recreation, which are the most attractive characteristics of modern 
civilization ; but which, in the absence of individual wealth, asso- 
ciated numbers alone can command. Its members thus enjoy the 
advantages of being able to make themselves more efficient and 
valuable in their respective occupations, while at the same time 
their hours of relaxation assume a double value from the oppor- 
tunities ——— of spending them in a manner at once improving 
and delight 
The ta ne departments of the institution are now in full ope- 
ration. The Dining and Refreshment Rooms (where the Members 
may obtain dinner and refreshments at prices calculated merely to 
cover expenses, and a Pe anal to waiters), Reading, News’ 
and Smoking Room 8 in the morning till night. 
Classes are established pa yy study and practice of Languages, 
Chemistry, Vocal Music, Elocution, Historic oad Dramatic Lite- 
ratfire, Discussion, Fencing, Dancing, &c, ekly réunions are 
held every Tuesday evening in the Drawing heows for Conversa- 
tion, Music, and other entertainments, to which the members are 
ree; and every facility is afforded for such other studies and 
amusements as are memamnen by the members. 
The most eminent Professors in the various branches of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, will continue to deliver periodical courses 
of Lectures, to which the Members have free admission. The 
mme of the forthcoming Lecture Session will shortly be 
pub! mat and the Concerts and Assemblies will be resumed 
at inte 
Susscriptions :—Gentlemen residing or having a place of busi- 
ness within seven miles of the General Post-oflice, two guineas 





Masters and Lecturers, viz. :— 
Resident Masters and Lecturers on Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 
The Principal— Rey. pepe AN COWIE, M.A., late Fellow of 
ohn’s, Cambridge, 
The RM pe W. G. WATSON, M.A. 
Rev. D. CARVER, M.A. 
W. H. SMITHERS, Esq. B.A. 
Non-Residents. 
Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR. 
}4. PHILLIPS, Esa. 
: . -.» Professor ANSTED. 
Gul Engineering and 2 Anihdteciens W. RANGER, Ese. 
Geadeny ... C. HODGKINSON, Esq. 
W. BINNS, Esq. 
Professor DAVIES, F.R.S. &c. 
H. FRADELLE, Esq. 
F { Professor BRASSEUR, King’s 
College. 


Dr. H. FICK, 


Practical Chemistry i , 
7] a Metal- 
furgy 


Geman Literatu re 


wines and further information may be had on a) roy 
the Principal, College, Putney, personally or by letter, 


By order of the Council. 





yearly ; not within the above district, one guinea 
yearly ; ladies’ subscription, half a guinea yearly. 
The subscriptions are also payable half-yearly or quarterly, at the 
Ts. 


option of Membe 
NO ENTRANCE F E E. 
Ladies and gentlemen desirous of becoming members may obtain 
forms of application, and all other neh of the Secretary. 
189, Strand. 1. J. CLARIDGE, Hon. Sec. 
N.B. Rooms may be engaged for } be and other Meetings on 
application to the Managing Committee. 


(TRAINING INSTITUTION FOR NURSES 

FOR HOSPITALS, FAMILIES, AND THE POOR. 
A PUBLIC MEETING of the friends and supporters of the 
held at the HANOVER SQUARE 


12, at One o'clock. His Royal 
Highness the DUKE OF CAM RIDG E will take the chair. 
Won ickets may be had of the Rev. J. W. Twist, 19, Queen-square, 


; or of Mr. Olivier. 59, Pall Mall. 
ESTON & C O., Lerrerpress, 


LitnoGRapaic and CoprERPLATE 
PRINTING INK MAKERS, AND VARNISH 
ANUFACTURERS, 
Sream Mitts, Commerctat Wuarr, Kincstanp Roan, 


J OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
are very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 
best description of Goods, and at reduced prices for Cash: for in- 
stance, a Dinner Service for Twelve may be purchased for Four 
Guin winena—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde-park, 

















ney HERatp and CHRONICLE 


ted on the evening of pabieetion for 19a. 6d. a quarter ; 

S. SUN, GLOBE, and STANDARD, 23s. All the Daily 

y_ Pavers supplied to poi as soon as published, by 

JAMES BARKE , Bookseller and News Agent, 19, 'shrogmorton- 
street, Bank. —All orders to be paid i in advance, - 


n ‘HE DAILY NEWSPAPERS by the MORN- 

ING MAILS and TRAINS. — The greatly- -increased im- 
portance and interest attached to the receipt of the carliest parti- 
culars of commercial and Wein rome from all parts of 
the world has prompted ES GILBERT, of No. 49, Pater- 
noster-row, to undertake the “punctual despatch of the DAILY 
MORNING NEWSPAPERS by the morning mails and trains; 
thereby securing toa considerable portion of the reading public 
the receipt dl the London morning papers on the ay. of publica- 
tion. The Times, Morning Chronicle, Herald, and Post, by the 
morning, mails and trains ; and the Globe, Sun, and Standard, by 
the evening mails, at 1. 198 6d, per Pomme. paid in advance, Tne 
Daily News and Evening Express at 19. 6d. per quarters All the 
other London stamped publications supplied on proportionate 
terms, wholesale and retail.— Newspapers a day old at reduced 
prices. 
Roval AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 

ENGLAND. 
YORK, 1848, 


PROGRAMME. 
THURSDAY, JULY 6.—Last day of receiving Implements, 
Seeds, &c.,to be exhibited in the Implement Yard, and arranged 
by the Stew ards for the Judges’ inspection. 


Fd dy mae 11.—The Implement Yard open to the Public from 
Fight in the Morning till Six in the Evening, at 2s. 6d. each person. 

The Public exhibition of the working of the Light Land imple- 
ments to take place on the fields of Mr. H. Statford Thompsou, 
adjoining the Helmsley Turnpike Road, at the distance of about 
half a mile from the Show-yard ; and that of the Heavy Land im- 
plements on the fields of Mr. H. Stafford Thompson, situate about 
a quarter of a mile beyond the former, and nearly adjoining the 
Helmsley Road. 

Stock received in ee! Show Yard from Fight in the Morning till 
Four in the Afterno 

At Four o'clock in ‘the afternoon Professor J ohnston, of Durham, 
to deliver a Lecture in the De Grey Rooms, * On the Application of 
Science to Agriculture.” Members and their friends admitted by 
free tickets, to be obtained of the Secretary, at the De Grey Kooms. 
Doors open at Half-past Three. 

WEDNESDAY, 12.—The iooetemnens Yard_open to the Public 
from Eight in the Morning till Six in the Evening; admission 
2s. ti 

The Judges to inspect the Stock and award the Prizes. 

In the evening, after all the Judges have delivered in their 
awards, the public to be admitted into the Cattle Yard, on the 
payment of il. each person, at the Special] Entrance; Members of 
Council and Governors being admitted by Tickets, to "he purchased 
at the Finance Department of the Society, in the De Grey Rooms. 
N. Notice will be posted over such entrance when the Judges have 
completed their awards, 

t Four o'clock in the afternoon Professor Simonds, of the Royal 
vate rinary College, London, to deliver a Lecture in the De Gre 
Rooms, *On the “subject of ‘Calving and Lambing,’ with coloure¢ 
illustrations on a large scale. Members and their friends admitted 
by free tickets, to be obtained of the Secretary, at the De Grey 
Rooms. Doors open at Half-past Three. 

At Six Mer = Council Dinner in the Guildhall, at which a 
discussion wal ke place *On the Rearing and Management of 
Cattle, from the ‘ams of their being dropped to the expiration of 
the first year :’ and, for general convenicuce, it is proposed. that 
each gentleman who takes part in such discussion should not 
speak more than fifteen minutes. The Council Dinner and Dis- 
cussion will be followed by the reading of the Judges’ award of 
Prizes, with the exception of the awards of Prizes for Horses, 
which will not be announced until the following day. 

THURSDAY, 13.—The Cattle Yard open to the Public from Six 
o'clock (and the ‘Implement Yard from Seven o’clock) in the Morn- 
ing, till Two in the Afternoon ; admission, 2s. 6d. :—and, from Two 
till Six in the Evening, at 1s. 

Dinner = 4 te Society in the Great Pesition.< on St. George's Field, 
at Four o’Clock: doors open at half-past T 

FRIDAY, 14.—General Meeting of the a in the Guild- 
hall at Ten o'clock, in the forenoon. 


The Cattle and Implement Show Yards are situate on the 
Bootham Stray, about one mile north of York, near the intersection 
of the Helmsley Turnpike Koad with the Scarborough Railway. 


Presipent. 
THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH. 


STEWARDS OF DEPARTMENTS, 
4 Mr. Kinder; Mr. 


Mr. “Shelley ; ; Mr. Thompson 
— > Col. Challoner; Mr. +e gp 
Fina «. Colonel Austen. 

Se ale. of “Tickets. Mr. Henry Wilson. 

es and Admission to aoe Mr. Raymond Barker. 


Cattle ....... 


Council and Pavilion Dinners ... SirJ. V. B. Johnstone, Bt. M.P 
General Arrangement of Show.. Mr. Brandreth Gibbs. 
By order of or Council, 


ci 
AMES HUDSON, Secretary. 
London, June 24, 1848. 


y the Regulations of the Society— 
All Persons odaitted into the Show Yards, or other places in 
the temporary occupation of the Society during the Meeting, shall 
be subject to the Rules, Orders, and Regulations of the Council. 


N.B.—Sale of Tickets for the Pavilion Dinner, to Members of 
the Society, at the De Grey Rooms (near the Bootham Bar, and 
about 150 yards west of the Cathedral), from Twelve to Four o'clock 
on Wednesday, the 12th of sully. ~~} from Eight to Twelve o'clock 
on Thursday, the 13th of July; and to Members or their friends, 
from Twelve to T on the intter day :—price (including a Pint 
of Wine) lug, each. The sale of Cattle Yard Tickets, at 29. 6d. each, 
for Wednesday am . to Members of Council and Governors, at 
the same 8, on Wednesday the 1th of July, between the 
hours of Twelve aud: Four, 
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O CAPITALISTS.—A most thvourable oppor- LPONAkD & CUNNINGHAM, AvucrTIonEERs, | A RCHITECTS’, ENGINEER RS, a 
tentty presente itself for gay party posses ig 5001 to join a 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. BUILDERS’ FIRE ‘and LIFE INSURANCE 
WEEKLY RNAL, Keno = m @ novel pzinciple,~ the Gants Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy | PANY, 69, Lombard-street, Lond om f 
success of which has tested, and which promises to 5 Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. preparing 


already 
realize large profite Address, * ‘Alpha. 221, ) hn 





N R. T. H. FOLEY’S MARBLE GROUP of 

INO and the INFANT BACCHUS.—Those who have 
cards to view this beautiful work are informed that, for a short 
time longer, it will be UN VLEW at Messrs. Dickinson's, 114, 
New Bond-street. 


IRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER- 

COLOUR DRAWINGS.—Messrs. DICKINSON have on 
Hire Water-colour Drawings by the most eminent reagent 

toms. Dd. ae wish to t the attention of Artists 

eurs. oopeciall 7" Ladies, to their newly-invented ate 

fro APPA ATU US, containing drawing-board, paper, easel-seat, 

colour-box and water set, the size being ocmpeeens | in an incredibly 

—y compass, and the weight not exceeding an ordinary sketch- 


EARD’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
by the NEW PROCESS, are daily taken at 
85, King W illiam- ~street, City ; : 
34, Par t W ; and oe 


1, t-street, 
Royal | Polytechnic Institution, ey stree! 
“The recent improvement by Mr. Beard is a = of real ad- 
vancement.”—Atheneum, J une 24, 
“The specimens we have seen are very beautiful, . 
colouring can only be compared to the finest enamel. 


ct eee Times, June 21. 


\7 R. KILBURN’S PHOTOGRAPH Ic 
MINIATURES, 234. great improvement 
upon Daguerreotype Portraits. pret oy ae appoint- 
ment to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R. iw aS bert. 
The Nobility and Public are res mapect 
KILBURN’S COLLECTION o Pie OGRAP iPric INTA: 


TU RES, Copies of Pulation, Portraits, and other Works of Art.— 
234, 234, Regent-street, 0 -street, opposite Hanover: street. 


( ()PTICAL INSTRUMENT for the Dissolving 

Views, Oxy-Hydrogen ome, Polariscope, Physioscope, 
Proteoscope, and Opaque Microscope, Electrical and Electro-Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, large Coil Apparatus for 
obtaining the primary shock for the “ppl eg of Medical Elec- 
tricity, are supplied from C. W. COLL. Establishment at the 
Royal * Polytechnic Institution, or from ee Factory, 26, Francis- 
street, Tottenham-court-road. — Illustrated Catalogue, 1s.; per 
Post, 18 3d. each. 


A STRONOM Y.—MOLLISON’S PER- 
FORATED PLANISPHERE gives an exact representa- 
tion of the heavens, the stars being shown as —— points, The 
Constellations, not reversed ason the globe, are easi ily 3 recognized in 
the sky. — * Simple, ingenious, and_ intelligible.” Spectator.— 
“Serving all the purposes of the celestial globe, and with the 
advantage of being portable and cheap, The little book gives . 
complete practical view of astronomy.” Edin, Torch,—™ Afte' 
examining Mr. Mollison’s Plauisphere. I can say cordially that it 
is the best of the kind I have seen.” Professor Nichol.— Diameter 
20 inches. Price 10s.; Key, 1s.—Sold by J. Mollison, 3, Grove- 
terrace, Lisson-grove ; Ackermann, 101, Strand ; Saunders, 6, 
Charing-cross, and by Sutherland & Knox, 58, ’ Princes- street, 
Edinburgh, 


MOST DESIRABLE commodions modern 

VILLA RESIDENCE, in lete and tal repair, 
within an hour's walk of the Bank or the West End, suitable fora 
moderate-sized family of respectability. THE HOUSE IS DE- 
TACHED, is in a highly respectable neighbourhood, and stands 
in asmall garden. Possession at Michaelmas. It may be had, with 
the Furniture complete, which is nearly new, if taken for three years ; 
in which case, and in order to save unnecessary on the rent 
will be about 4002, ‘ei ress the owner, M. A. (by letter 
only), care of Mr. H. Wilson, 30, Royal Exchange, pont hy 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
HE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


OFFICE, removed on the 24th of June, 1848, to No. 26, 
King William-street, Charing-cross, 
PHILIP BOWES, Secretary. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.K.H. Prince Albert. 

Presiinat of the Council—Right Hon. Earl Bathurst. 
‘ice- President—Kight Hon. Earl Ducie. 
Principal. —John Wilson, F.K.S +7 F.G.8. &e. 
Chaplain and First Master—Rev. G. M a1 MLA, 

Second o~ ohn Moreland, 
lent Professors. 
Agricalture—Jo ohn Wilson, PF. =e. E. F.G.8. &c. 
stry—J. Blyth, M.D. 
Botany an Gbae— ames Buckman, F.G.S8. 

Veterina: ry Practice—John Robinson, M. wee C.V.S 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—Rev. G. M Tandy, M, A. 
Practical Surveying and E —John M C.E. 
OBJECTS. 

The object of this Institution is to provide such a course of in- 
struction as will be most useful to the practical farmer, The 
benefits to be derived by the Agriculturists from a judicious appli- 
cation of scientific information are becoming more and more ex- 
tensively acknowledged ; while the means of obtaining that infor- 
mation, if, indeed, it can be obtained at all, without for the time 
sacrificing a due attention to the practical operations of husbandry, 
are so scattered and costly as to be within the reach of very few. 
The College course of instruction is conducted in such a manner 
that, while the student is well 8 in the principles of each 
science, its relations with agriculture are specially touched a 
and explained, and their practical application shown, as 
possible, in the operations of the College farm. The theoretical Be 
—— teaching go hand in hand, and the whole is combined 
wi d 








ot, 





.-the entire 





























“By order of oe TRL 
LIP. BOWES, Secretary. 
London Office, 26, King W ilhiame: foam Charing-cross, 


T the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT of 
the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, held on the 

6th of June, 1848: 
enn. Right Hon. EARL BATHURST, the President, in the 


onthe Report of the Council for the eed 
and ordered to be printed for circu 
holders. 

The recommendation of the Council to raise the fee for in-stu- 
dents to S0/. and for out-students to 40l, per Tae was adopted, 
and the C moma were empowered to act thereo: 

Mr. Pusey, M.P., and Mr. Fisher Hobbs, ow retired from the 
Goanett, were replaced by y Sir Robert Throckmorton and the Rev. 

eX. 

One-third of Se oy being ball ated out, were re-elected. 

A vote of thank: he Hon. Mr. Bathurst, for his 
valuable present, ofa. Clock for the ee gh _——— Ty another to 
} s be ent, Vice-President, Auditors, T and Council 

heir attention to the business of the Institution during the 
HILIP BOWES, See: 


P. A 
Pag a King William-street, Charing-cross, sees 





year was read, Ly en 
ol amongst the Share- 





Sales dp Auction. 
MAHOGANY CABINETS, BOOKCASES, HOUSEHOLD FUR- 
NITURE, BOOKS, PRINTS, and UBJECTS of NATURAL 


HISTORY. 
} R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, ith « of eset, at 120 "lock, The Remaining HOUSE: 
HOLD FURNIT and MISCELLANEOUS EFF 
pane deceased, pn rising two Sia abageny keases, P 
Sided oard, Winged Wardrobe, Sofa and Couch, Library Table, two 
Marble Pier Tables, Chests of Drawers, 8, and Bedding, 
Chimney Glass, Lron Chest, and a small Collection of Shells cal 
Minerals, Books, Drawings, and Prints, three use: Ogan, 
Cabinets, &c. &c. 
On view the the day prior, and Catalogues had. 


LARGE QUANTITIES OF BOOKS IN BOARDS AND QUIRES. 


- P , 
Me. R. _t A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
25, Fleet-street, on TUReDay, 18th and WEDNESDAY, 
_ The REMAINING STOCK BOOKSE ELLER, including 
llustrated History of Manon po — from the ‘French of 
| he royal 8vo.—9v0 Illustrated Castle of Otranto. beautifully 
printed, crown 8vo.—117 Thomas’s History of Napoleon, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo.—80 Illustrated Asmodeus, or the Devil on Pwo Sticks, 
royal 8vo,—500 Thomas's Library Atlas and Companion, plain and 
coloured—930 Gods of Homer and Virgil, or Mythology for Chil- 
= my —250 Thomas's Burlesque Drama, cuts—3,200 Illustrated 
rs’ Opera—440 Children in the Wood, beautifully illustrated 
b: Marve —625 Beggar’s Daughter, ditto—7 Valpy’s Family Clas- 
sical Library, 52 vols.—10 Gibbon’s Rome, 8vo.—125 Entick’s Spell- 
ing—100 Chambaud's French Grammar—377 Guy’s New British 
Expositor—170 Opie’s Tales—33 Fennell’s Natural History of Qua- 
rupeds, 8vo.—large te of Child’s Fairy Library —1180 

Cc hi d@’s Own History of France—1,300 Geography for Ch 





Chairman— SIDNEY SMIRKE, Esq. A.R.A. 
Thos. Leverton Dengldcmn, Esq. 
George Smith, Esq. 


Samuel Grimsdell, weg. 
The A of both Fire and Life Insurances are ag 
be taken. Those for Life Tesarance may be 
the 


Anthony Salvin, 


with safi se asc 
yearly hal yearly, or quarterly ; one-half o: ene 
eft unpaid for seven years, or one thivt to the olan 
Thus large ——y A be \_— ~ “~ smallest present it 
rospectuses, Forms of Proposal s, c. may be 
69, Lombard-street, or of any of the A, gents.” had at the Of 
JOUN REDDISH, Manager, 
FOR TOURISTS. 
Now ready, profusely illustrated, from origi 
ode T. and £ Gilks, 8! sketches by 





SYLVAN’S PICTORIAL HAND-BOOKs, 
ENGLISH LAKES ; 5 Maps by Wyld, and 109 
Illustrations, 5s, 

CLYDE and its WATERIN 
2 Maps and 50 Illustrations, 2s, 6d. ° PLACES, 

LAND O° BURNS, Portrait and 40 Illustp. 
tions, 1s. 6d. 

SCENERY OF CALEDONIAN CANAL, 


Staffa, &c., *-- and 50 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
hn Johnstone, London and Edinburgh, 





FOR NORMAL aay ~~ ™ — -TEACHERS, AND AND 


CHOO 
Arithmetical Works by the Rev. on Sau NTER, of the 
Society's Training College, Battersea, Author of the ‘ ed 
of English Grammar.’ 
2nd Edit., 94, 





ANUAL of ARITHMETIC, 


—TEXT-BOOK oF ARITHMETIC, 
tothe Manual. 5s. . Companion = 





370 Memoirs of Madame Lafarge, 2 vols.—304 Eva von Troth, 2 vols. 
—Engravin pe —-Ceoqecpiates, and the Copperplates to Arrowsmith’s 
General "Atlas, royal 4to., 


mee 4 STEREOTYPE PLATES, AND STOCK OF 
BRUCE, OF FARRINGDON-STREET. 
R. L. =< LEWIS is instructed to prepare for 
immediate SALE, the STOCK in TRADE of Mr. N. 
BRUCE, comprising many tons weight of Stereotype Plates, 
Printed Stock, Printing Materials, &c. 
125, Fleet-street. 








These w: i forming together a complete ny: stem, are extensively 
circulated, and have been d 
in the Atheneum, Spectator, English , ome of Education, and various 
Provincial papers. 

____ London: Rivingtons. | Edinburgh : B Bell & Bradfute. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with nu 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names, 











ENGLISH and SCOTTISH L AW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATIO 
Every Description of Risk contingent upon Life, ~ Civil, 
Naval, or Military, at home or abroa 
A comprehensive system of Loan (in commeapen with Life Assu- 
rance) on undoubted personal or other secu 
jate, deferred, and ont ent pa and Endow- 


ments. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 
5 Lenfen: 12, W einen place, 


and 6, King William. street, 
Offices, 


ity. 
) gaintareh : 120, Princes-street. 


ORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824 
Low rates are charged by this Company, thus giving an immediate 
bones, in lieu of a prospective and uncertain one. 
The Premiums for Female lives have been materially reduced, 
Fire Insurances on pee eg terms. 
Prospectuses may be had of the 
Mr. Henry Wil Kondow yal Exch 
r. Henry Wilson, 30, Royal Exchange. 
Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 24, Bow-street, Cov on pete. 
r Mr. W. L. NEW 





Actuary and Seoretary, York, 


7" 7 
ycorl ISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
.7_ SURANCE COMPANY, instituted in 1824, and incorporated 
by Royal C harter, 37, Cornh ili. 
PiKE INSURANCES may be effected with this Corporation on 
the most liberal terms and conditions. 
Special risks reasonably rat 
The additions made to the life policies for the last five years 
average nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums insured. 


G. SMITH, Sec. 
Scottish Union Office, 37, Cornhill, London. 








na 
= volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
price 21. 16s, 

The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, th the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work of its ¢ 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S. Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in 8vo. rice 10s. 6d. 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that as yet fallen in 
our way ; it is at once a duty and a pleasure to weno th it.” 
nglish Journal of Education, May 1847. 


Now ready, 
BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS 
OF SCOTLAND, 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN 7a 
PAROCHIAL AND genet DEVIBIORE, with all the Rai 
ways, Places of Historical and 
Battles and Former Boundaries, a G eneral_ May of ——y tad 
A SERIES OF EIGHT HISTORICAL MAPS, exhibiting the 
Geography of the Country from the Ist to the 19th Century. To 
which are added, DESCRIPTIONS OF SCOTLAND, and each of 
the Counties, Mistorical Maps, and A COM PLETE INDEX toall 
the Parishes, showing respectively their Population as in 1841, the 
County, Presbytery, and Synod in ben jenen is situated, and the 
Post Town. In Quarto coloured, price 2 

Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. aris Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co. 
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On the 12th instant, beautifully printed, in 8vo. price 14s. cloth lettered, 


BIBLIOTHECA 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX 


OF 


LITERATURE OF GREAT BRITAIN DURING THIRTY YEARS. 


ARRANGED FROM AND 


Che London Catalogue 


Which contains the Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 


This Work, it is presumed, will fill up a blank in Literary Information so long acknowledged. 
land for thirty years is now, for the first time, alphabetically arranged under its respective subjects. 
ascertaining the different Books published in Divinity, jlistory, Laneuaces, Law, Mepicryg, &c. &e., 


at one view. 
To AUTHORS, CLERGYMEN, LIBRARIANS, SocreTIEgs, &e. 


collected in this volume; its utility in arranging or forming libraries; in tracing the different authors who have 
on particular subjects; and in surmounting the difficulty of selecting the various books required for reference, in prepat 
ing works for publication in the Arts, Sciences, Divinity, and all other branches in the wide range 


and Classical Study. 


The Index is Classified, so that it may be applied to all Catalogues of Works published within the same 


are arranged under the Authors’ Names. 


A copious Alphabetical Table of reference is prefixed, which b 
A Specimen of the Work will be sent /ree by post on application to the Publisher. 


London: Tuomas Hopeson, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 


Of whom 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


With their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names, 


.» it is unnecessary to point out the mass of information *0¥ 









pofound in 
vhose mind: 
liraries an 
will speedily 


LONDINENSIS; 


THE 


SERVING AS A KEY TO 


of Books, 1814—46, 


The literature of Eng- 
Gentlemen desixous of 
will find them 


written 
of English Literature 
period, which 


all the subject 





may be had, 


in One thick Volume 8vo., price 28s, cloth lettered, 


XUM 
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RS THE CASTLEREAGH PAPERS, 
NCE coy. preparing for immediate Publication, in 4 vols. 8vo. printed uniformly with the WzLLInGTon and NeLson DesPaTCHES, 
A. 
Tr 7 a 
bo a MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
a. PSA 
AS LOW a5 can x 
as VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH, 
ad lite SECOND MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 
atthe Ua, P 
EDITED BY HIS BROTHER, 
7 CHARLES VANE, MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, G.C.B., &c. 
etches by No Statesman had a greater share in the most important political transactions of that eventful period, formed by the 
8, of the last, and the opening years of the present, century, than the late ManquEss or LoyponpERx&Y, better known 
1 and l loa CASTLEREAGH. 
? 00 The high official situations held by his Lordship brought him either into society or correspondence with almost all the 
ading political personages of this and other countries, and enabled him to accumulate a collection of Letters and Docu- 
PLACES, pents, more copious and more valuable than probably any Minister of his time possessed. From these materials, his 
pother, the present Marquess of Londonderry, to whom they devolved, has prepared for publication a selection from 
0 thst portion which concerns Ireland, accompanied by a Biographical Memoir of his illustrious Relation, to whose talents, 
ustra- and persevering exertions we are mainly indebted for the great measure of the Legislative Union. The work will 
Cc jefound one of surpassing importance, not merely on account of the records and illustrations of the extraordinary events 
ANAL, vom period which it furnishes, but for the startling points of comparison with occurrences of the present day that 
’ ge incessantly forcing themselves upon the attention of “the reader. 
RS, iD Henry Coizpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
the Nations §§ ————— 
e ‘ Text-Book This day is published, 
Edit., 94, 
beers or THE ISLE OF MAN; 
e extensive! Q "i 
inmortatce ITS HISTORY, PHYSICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, CIVIL, AND 
Various - r 
ya LEGENDARY. 
By the Rev. J. G. CUMMING, M.A. F.G.S., Vice-Principal of King William’s College. 
TLAS Post 8vo. illustrated with Views and Sections, 12s, Gd. 
5 with ax Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
es. Ing 
thgiltleaves, FISH IN RIVERS AND STREAMS. 
o peatal, This day is published, 8vo. 5s. 
‘ublishers in- 


A TREATISE ON THE 
AS OF 


ry; JPRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT OF FISH 
ig IN FRESH WATERS, 


is. 6d. . 
yet fallen in ff BY ARTIFICIAL SPAWNING, BREEDING, AND REARING: SHOWING ALSO THE CAUSE OF THE 
nMay 180. DEPLETION OF ALL RIVERS AND STREAMS. 
By GOTTLIEB BOCCIUS. 
'LAS 


Joun VAN Voonrst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





IN THEIR 








cad ON THE ARCHETYPE AND HOMOLOGIES 
Suibiting the OF THE 

. Ti 
nana VERTEBRATE SKELETON. 
yp 8vo., 28 Woodcuts, 2 folio Plates, and 3 Tables of Synonyms, price 10s. 6d. 
gman & Co.; jm “In these plates all the typical characters and their modifications in several regions of the skeleton are made appa- 
0. mtto the eye by peculiar markings. Nothing can be better adapted to facilitate the full apprehension of the whole 





—_——$— 





pofound inquiry than these admirably-contrived drawings: to the student they are indispensable, and even to those 
viose minds have been already engaged i in the subject, they will prove most acceptable. To ail Medical and Scientitic 

and Societies this volume is quite indispensable, and we trust for the best interests of science, that its riches 
vill speedily become accessible to all our professional brethren.”—British and Foreign Medico-Chiruryical Rev., July, 1848. 







_Paternoster- TOW. 





Joun Van Voorst, d, 


‘ SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 

od BOOK and EXPOSITOR: an Introduction to the Spelling, 
unciation, and Derivation of the English gs llth 
—y revised throughout, enlarged, and improved, price 1s. 6d. 





; e Just published, price 2 1s. 6d. 
ESUS, LORD;; their Usage and Sense in Holy 
Scripture. By HE RM: AN HE INPETTER . Author of * Rule’ 
for ascertaining the sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts. 
Cradock & Co. 45, Paternoster-row. 










ARS. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 
A NEW NOVEL, BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
WHIM AND IfS CONSEQUENCES. 
A Novel. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of * Heidel- 
berg,’ * Stepmother,’ ‘ Gipsy,’ &c. &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





es Gradations in Reading and Spelling, upon 
2 + poe new and original plan, by which dissyllables are ren- 
M8 easy as monosyllables. 32nd edition, price ls. 6d, bound. 


Mya Gradual Primer, with Engravings. 21st 















= ipSimpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Co., Hamil- London : William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
are of Tat: ahearve, & Ce Co., so Aylott & Jones, Reife & Fletcher, Orr & Just published, 
Moz e } te) i 3 ub: 
vdesirous of 2 Ghabad, Dublin: oe" Dey * Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; OME FOR THE’ HOLIDAYS 














I} find them 





A PLE ARAN: r REMEMBRANCE OF MY EARLY DAYS s. 
he Editor of ‘The Playmate.’ 





Just published, post “Ss ON 68, 
AND 









mation 10 P OEMS NGS. By Illustrated with 8 ites Drawings by Kemnt Merapows, engraved 
ave written ek ALZEL 





z mast be < the gentler sex: our opinion is founded 
a 
ent sed nd ten a feeling and imagination, that 


«tee page.”—John B: 

is feelin ing a and earnestness, and many evidences of a cul- 
rn taste, in these Pieces ; and we lay down the volume with a 
weber und iation of the author's goodness of heart and the sound- 

understanding.”—dtlas, 

Beauties “4 {hought and graces of sentiment are mattered pro- 
ty ire — he pages of this elegant volume.”—Cri 
aime ern poetry is idealess ; the present 9 re has, how- 


as, for it has sca 
‘site Seaman reely a poem that does not convey 





Post 4to. price oe 6d. ; or sotnaned plates, 4s. 


Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street; and David Bogue, 86, 
Fleet-street. 


4 in prepar- 
Literature 



















riod, whieh NEW WORK ON ITALY. 
Now ready, post 8vo. _ Illustrations, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
TOTES of 2 TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
in ITALY. By HAMILTON GEALBE, Esq., Barrister-at- 


Str. Be pa has the tnenintee of a well-educated man with the 































ught Jerrold’s Newspa tastes a his legal training has 
- y touching and poetic uae” e | given J him a distinct nner ecg as well as the power of expressing 
erar: sett ”. ectator. 
nia tt¥e been much pleased with the genuine fe an oe m" 


eling that per- 

New wipe A. ‘Messenger. st 
f poetic sensibility 

days, Indian 3 Mail, 

exiDE, 177, Piccadilly. 


- W. € greed this book as pleasing and picturesque in its sty’ le, 
and characterized by sound sense in its opinions and sentiments.” 
Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street ; and Wm, §, Orr 
& Co, 147, Strand, London, 


“he crince sang Poems.” Beit 
elicac: taste 

"ey inet with * in these d —e 

Pi 














| a Library, Conduit-street. 
y he PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS.— Extra 

oupel ies of NEW BOOKS are provided for COUNTRY 
UBSCRIBERS to the BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRAKY, 
| pele ee street. Selections forwarded in boxes, which may be ex- 
changed as frequently as desired, to all parts of the Kingdom, by 
Railroad and Steam Vessel—Terms post free, on application to 
Messrs. Saunpexs & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover- 

square. 





= BY A ~~ 5 aad 
ready, price 3s. 
N ELEGIAC "ODE to the MEMORY 
"the late THOMAS HOOP, with other POEMS. 


ate: C. Mitchell, Red Lion- court, Fleet-street; and all 
rs. 


4) HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXV., 
is published THIS DAY. 


of 





Contents, 
I. HEAD AND STERLING ON SPANISH ART. 
Il. MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
IIL POPE GANGANELLI AND THE JESUITS. 
IV. WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO LADY OSSORY., 
V. MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON, Baar. 
VI. CABET’S VOYAGE EN ICARIE. 
VIL. ENTAILS OF LAND. 
VILL. RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
IX. ITALIAN REVOLUTIONS, 
X. STATE OF POLITICS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


W ESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. XCVIIL. and LXXXIL, for JULY. 





Contents, 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
EGYPT AND SYRIA. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
LIFE OF LORD HARDWICKE. 
HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE. By M, A. THIERS. 
THE LONDON CORPORATION AND SANITARY IM- 

PROVEMENT. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 
. THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
9. NATIONAL ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN, 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

1, Rambles in Schleswig Holstein—2. The History of Italy 
(related to the Italian People)—3. General German People's Library. 
ist Part, Kathi, the Grandmother—The Gossip—4. T'welve Para- 
graphs on Pauperism, and the means of checking it. 

G, Luxford, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


By J.8. MILL. 


Sere Pr 


x 


TS... E NUMISMATIC CHRONICLE 
XLL. price 3s. 6d., edited by JOHN YONGE AKER- 
M! Ay. Fellow and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. 
ri utente: :—1. Unedited Greck © ‘oins, by H. P. Borrell. 2. Patient 
Legends on Sassaman Coins, by Professor H. H. Wilson. 3. 
edited Ancient British Coins, by the Editor. 4. Medallion of ie 
toninus, by G..Sparkes. 5. Pr f the N c Society, 
Session 1847-8, with four plates. 
London: J. RK. Sinith, , 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 








In royal 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
(THE SPEECHES of the RIGHT HON. 
HARLES JAMES FOX, in the ag _ of ee 

With EXPLANATORY NOTE 
Also may be had, in royal 8vo, aon ae 

The SPEECHES of EDMU ND- ‘BURKE; 
LORD _ERSKINE; SHERIDAN; and the EARL OF C HAT- 
HAM. With EXPLANATORY NOTES, and an INDEX. 

Aylott & Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


(1770-1806, ) 





COMPLETION OF ‘VANITY FAIR.’ 

In a few days will be published, price 21s. handsomely bound in 
cloth, or 248. 6d, half-bound in morocco, and Illustrated by the 
Author with Forty Steel Engravings and numerous W cuts, 

y? ANITY FAIR.—Pen anv Penci, SKETCHES 

or Eneutsn Society. By W. M. THACKERAY, Author 

of ‘ Jeames’s Diary,’ ‘ The Snob Papers, in Puncn, &c, &c. 

London : Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street._ 


Just published, with eae nm Ge other fF Regetratiene, in one vol. 
»st Svo. cloth, 
i hers FRENCH REVOLUT ION of 1848: 
Narrative of Events from the Commencement of the 
Reform Movement to te WIT of Repgeesypatives, 
By ER K. KELLY. 

“The best-arranged ré oe atthe Fa progress, and results, of 
this important Re Revolution—so pregnant with the future of the 
world.”— Atheneum, 

“ Mr. Kelly writes in a terse, condensed, and vigorous style, 
more careful and finished than the shortness of time would have 
led us to expect; his work will no doubt command an extensive 
circulation.”- Sunday Times. 

London: Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


FOR LENDING LIBRARIES, NATIONAL SCHOOLS, ETC. 
In ‘OR (w ith numerous Woodcuts.) price 28. 6d. half-bound, 
| Sico T and SIMPLE LETTERS 
K + 1, 
Contents :—1. The Village—2 The Village School, Part I. (To 
Pion. The V Milage School, Part If. (To Parents)—4. The 
Village School, Part LI. (To School Masters and Mistresses)— 
5. Mary Thompson's Cottage Walls—6. On Bee Management— 
7. On the ees Theology of Bees. 
By the Rev. W. C. COTTON, M.A 
Btadent of Christ Church, and Author of ‘ My Bee Book.’ 
= ons, St. Paul's ¢ ‘hurchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
x These = may be had separately, p rice 4d. each, 
so, by the same Author, 

My Bee Book. (With 70 Engravings on Wood. .) 12s 128, 
NO MORE MEDICINE FOR INDIGESTION, 
Constipation, er vidity of the Liver, and the eo Viscera, 

aes © cadaches, Nervousness, 
Spleer 
Published b wi te Barry & Co. 8 . Bury- court, St. aera, London, 
 6d., or Sd. (in letter stamps) p: 
POPULAR TREATISE on INDIGESTION 
and by ay te the main causes of Nervousness, 
Spleen, &c., = their Radical Re- 


the Organs 
without Pills, Purgatives, or arti- 




















moval, sentitied ¢ the Natural R 
(the 








ficial means of al any kind, and without expense,’ 
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In a few days, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 8, New Bururncton-street, July 8, 1848, In royal 12mo. price 7s. 6d, bound, 
INAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB. FRADUS AD PARNASSUM. A New Rll 10NDC 
Consisting chiefly of his LETTERS not before published, MR. BENTLEY oF ena ery carefully revised and corrected, with the Adi se 
with SKETCHES OF SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES. , London: published by the Company eee canings introduas 
By T. N. TALFOURD, one of his Executors. WILL PUBLISH DURING THE PRESENT MONTII Siemon ed by the Company of Stationers, at their 
Also, in 2 vols. fap. 8yo. THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. POLITICAL AND EPIDEMIC INSANITy sory and | 
THE LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY An Article of great interest on this subject in No. IL. pricesaaig fdited by 
REMAINS of JOHN KEATS. “ DR. WINSLOW’S 
Edited by R. M. MILNES, Esq. MP. ‘The Pairfax Correspondence. OURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL wep. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings,|} e@¥ oN for JULY, with much valuable information rigs MTHS DEW mé 
EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. ome With tris: Number is comareticed a eerment,of the Inaane have cal 
. . r 1 0 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 318. 6d. cloth, FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE : distinct Class of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous Sraem. he English ] 
ISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE jp renay LON THE CEREBRAL DISEASES OF CRllbanE k 
PRESENT AND PAST. ’ MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF in reference to early symp and » by Waites ‘ions awake 


Denpy, Esq. 
“ Excellent as a book of travels, it is equally excellent as an CH ARLES THE FIRST. nN London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, ously entert 















































































adjunct to history. Miss Martineau unites the observant with the ut in ¢ 
learned traveller—sees for herself, even after Edthen ; and has put di by orGE W. Jounsox Sq. / Y 7? 0 
spirit into the dry bones of Champollion, Wilkiness. and Lane.” Edited ) Gaonen W. Jounsoa, Esq MR. COLBURN S gousing, ex} 
Edinburgh Review, ‘~ cpsee 4 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. IL NEW PUBLICATIONS clearer light 
4 2 », ° 4 . 
i Now ready,1 vol. 38. 6d. : In 3 vols. post — it gs most $0! : 
ARMONY of EDUCATION: designed to THE BEE HUNTER; I — 
assist those engaged in Tuition. : A chitl “ thou 
Low, 169, Fleet-street. oF, OAR Cr anene. Volume II. of PEPYS’ DIARy st he a 
a auiiten ailenda? By J. Fentmore Coorrr, AND CORRESPONDENCE. NEW EDITION. with then abl 
HE OLD MAN’S RAMBLES. New Edition. Author of * The Prairie,” * The Last of the Mohicans, &c. sm gg restored. ited by LO RAYBRUOKE, 10a gad fp en i 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 11. Il. H! wish t ‘ 
. - " . 3 vols. post Svo, with Portraits of Pope Pius IX., the Emperor of his frien 
This day is published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. Leopold, and Manzoni : TH MENT " 
@TES SUPPLEMENTAL to the HISTORY “an ‘rer E SUPPLE TO Bonnind. 
of EUROPE during the MIDDLE AGES, ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH | BURKE’S HISTORY Iestingin 
Pea, 4, —-- 4-] CENTURY OF THE LANDED GENTRY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLANDMt ists are | 
: d 9 and IRELAND, containing 500 Additional Families, with reeg™™ 
NEW IRISH NOVEL. AND ITS PAST CONDITION. onees Le pontedod 4 owen ae them; and pew him. He has 
a en @ c rs res e ic sed » rs 
On Wednesday next, in 3 vols. post Svo. By James Wuirestpr, A.M. M.R.I.A. Lk prec m Me int ih bout the 
HE GAP _ OF BARNESMORE: ¢ One of Her Majesty’s Counsel, Po ‘ft in his 
A TALE of the IRISH HIGHLANDS, and the REVOLU- wift in hi 





TION of 1668. : V. . nd his pa 
London : Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. NRW WORK BY THE HON. ADELA SIDNEY. THE NEW NOVELS. brron and § 

Just published, price 1 In 3 vols. post Svo. oe 
MAGINARY “CONVERSATION of KING THE K E LLY S A ND TH + morialist: 


Q ' Tra 
= CARLO-ALBERTO and the DUCHESS BELGIOIOSO, on SADNESS AND GLADNESS. O°KELLYS 3 his Diary Ww 
e airs al x . tE iE , . 4 SIDNEY 7 SAN NANT! of Iviah 1 Late 
LANDOM.. With Remarks on Lords Brougham and Palmerston, By the Hon. ADELA S1pNey, Or, LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. A Tale of Irish Life, nggablication. 
Whatever profit may arise from this impression will be given to Author of ‘Ifome and its Influence.’ A. TROLLOPE, Esq. 3 vols. intend 
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REVIEWS 


- and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. 
fiited by Lord Braybrooke. Vol. II. Col- 
aoe matter in the second volume of what 
have called ‘the best book of its kind in 
ie English language” fully supports the expec- 
onsawakened by the first. Pepys is marvel- 
july entertaining :—the times and the man 
out in a thousand odd circumstances and 
using expressions. The writer is seen in a 
rer light and the reader is taken into his 
‘snost soul:—for it is quite clear that Pepys 
iyino secrets. He thought as he felt and wrote 
he thought; so that the use of short-hand, 
ich he employed throughout the whole of his 


Zyisry, enabled him to enter with the facility of 
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jewish the past action, the yesterday’s gossip 
i his friends, and the passing reflections of his 
mind. He has the rare excellence of in- 
resting in whatever he sets down. All other 
iarists are dull and heavy by comparison with 
hin, He has the minuteness of Dee and Ashmole 
ithout their tediousness—the playfulness of 
wift in his best moments, without his prejudice 
ud his party feelings,—and a charm over 
Rrron and Scott,—and, indeed, above all other 
emorialists that we can call to mind,—in that 
his Diary was kept without the slightest view to 
iblication. It has been said that Pepys must 
ve intended it for publication, because he 
queathed it with the rest of his books and 
pers to his own college at Cambridge. But 
he ‘Diary’ was not expressly bequeathed: and 
any papers of importance have been preserved 
y their possessors to the last moment, hoping 
atime, that never came, wherein they could 
stroy them. Grant, however, the circum- 
ance of the bequest, and that it might have 
ven Pepys’s own wish that the ‘ Diary’ should 
e preserved, it still remains to be proved— 
bat every entry in the ‘ Diary’ will serve to 
fute—that at any time during the ten years 
et which it extends it had been for a mo- 
nt in his thoughts that his memoranda would 
published by an English peer and become 
hat they now are—the ablest picture of the 
in which the writer lived and a work of 
undard importance in English literature. If 
compare Pepys with his friend Evelyn (as 
titelocke has been compared with Clarendon) 
shall find that he has this immeasurable ad- 
itage over the other, that his ‘ Diary’ contains 

ue actual entries of the several days, while 
tvelyn’s is an after compilation from table- 
wks of the time,—and therefore wanting in 
leading charm of all diaries, actual freshness. 
rlyn is ever stately and reflective,—Pepys 
sling and consequential. But the thoughts 
Evelyn are the produce of his after life, and 
does not take the reader into his confidence 
Pepys invariably does. The two men, it 
tue, were vastly unlike,—but not so unlike 
er two books. A better comparison 
wld be with Boswell. We have in Pepys the 
ume talent, the same bustling consequence, 
same harmless and instructive vanity, the 
ane skill in bringing vividly before a reader 
Mtatever is attempted to be described, the 
ame love of dress and the same neglect of 
their wives to run to great men’s houses and 


sstisiol # appended to the tails of distinguished 
mason, #ple, It is Boswell who has introduced us 


lo Frank Barber the black, old blind Mrs. Wil- 
Dr. Levett, and others, who exist but 


arough him; and Pepys, in the same manner 


With the same skill, has introduced us— 
ms all posterity as well—to Will. Hewer and 
Creed, to Mr, Pierce the surgeon and Mrs, 





Sarah “at my lord’s,” to his sister ‘ Pall’’ and 
his brother “Tom,” to Knep the actress and to 
Miss Rebecca Allen. These he has made for 
us :—to known characters he has given an in- 
creased and untiring interest. 

If Pepys is here equally good as before, Lord 
Braybrooke,we are sorry to say, is equally bad. 
He has not even improved in his “ notion” of 
editorial duties. We have the same sort of errors 
and ignorances, the same omissions, the same 
imperfect knowledge of the period over which the 
‘Diary’ extends, and the same limited intimacy 
with our stage and dramatic literature. Let 
us illustrate what we mean by a few examples. 
Under the 2nd of January 1664-5 Pepys writes: 
“To my Lord Brouncker’s, where I occasioned 
much mirth with a ballet which I brought with 
me, made from the seamen at sea to their ladies 
in town; saying Sir W. Pen, Sir G. Ascue, and 
Sir J. Lawson made them.”—Upon which 
Lord Braybrooke has the following note: “The 
Earl of Dorset’s song, ‘To all ye ladies now 
at land,’ &c.”” Now, this could not be :—first, 
because the description given by Pepys does not 
apply to Dorset’s ballad; and, secondly, because 
Dorset’s song was composed the day before the 
battle of the 3rd of June, 1665—i. e. five 
months after the publication of the ballad with 
which Mr. Pepys caused so much mirth at my 
Lord Brouncker’s. We have no doubt but a 
“ballet” answering the description in the 
‘Diary’ might be found without much difficulty 
among the curious collection of our early and 
current literature bequeathed by Pepys to the 
college over which Lord Braybrooke presides. 
Another marvellous note (and there are not 
many notes in the volume) is attached to the 
following entry, omitted in the two former edi- 
tions :— 

“2 Dec. 1664. We all to Sir J. Minnes [the poet] 
where good discourse of the late troubles, they 
knowing things, all of them very well; and Cocke, 
from the king’s own mouth being then intrusted him- 
self much, do know particularly that the king’s cre- 
dulity to Cromwell’s promises, private to him, against 
the adyice of his friends, and the certain discovery of 
the practices and discourses of Cromwell in council 
by Major Huntington did take away his life and 
nothing else.” 

Upon this allusion to Major Huntington we 
have the following note :— 

“According to Clarendon, the officer here alluded 

to was a major in Cromwell’s own regiment of horse 
and employed by him to treat with Charles I. whilst 
at Hampton Court; but being convinced of the in- 
sincerity of the proceeding, communicated his suspi- 
cions to that monarch and immediately gave up his 
commission. We hear no more of Huntington till 
the Restoration, when his name occurs with those of 
many other officers who tendered their services to 
the king.” 
Can Lord Braybrooke be so little conversant 
with the literature of the period of our Great 
Civil War as never to have heard of the curious 
revelations contained in ‘Sundry Reasons in- 
ducing Major Robert Huntingdon to lay down 
his Commission,’ printed in Thurloe’s State 
Papers and again in Maseres’s valuable collec- 
tion of Tracts relating to the Civil War? Yet 
such must be the case or surely we should have 
had, what the allusion requires, some particular 
reference to the ‘ Reasons’ in question. 

There are other notes from the same pen 
equally surprising. The introduction by Pepys 
of the name of Sir Ellis Leighton occasions 
a note wherein we are informed that the 
person referred to was brother to Leighton, 
Bishop of Dumblane. What should we say of 
a writer who wishing to mark out Archbishop 
Laud said he was brother to Laud, Bishop of 
London? Laud, it is true, was at one time 
Bishop of London, and Leighton at one time 





Bishop of Dumblane ; but Laud is known his- 
torically as Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Leighton as Archbishop of Glasgow. Here is 
another specimen of Lord Braybrooke’s notes. 
Under the 4th of Sept. 1663, Pepy writes—“ To 
Westminster Hall, and there bought the first 
newsbook of L’Estrange’s writing, he beginning 
this week; and makes methinks but a simple 
beginning.” Here is his lordship’s note :— 

“Roger L’Estrange, author of numerous pam- 

phlets and periodical papers. He was Licenser of 
the Press of Charles II. and his successor; and M.P. 
for Winchester, in James II.’s Parliament. Ob. 1704, 
aged 88.” 
Surely it would have been more to the point 
had his lordship told us that the first number of 
the ‘Public Intelligencer’ (the news-book re- 
ferred to) was published by L’Estrange on the 
31st of August, only four days before. 

But this is not a solitary instance of a note not 
to the point. Here is another instance. Pepys 
was pleased (as thousands have since been, and 
continue to be) with ‘the ships in King Henry 
the Eighth’s voyage to Bullaen” ; upon which we 
find the following note :— 

“Boulogne. These pictures were given by George 
III. to the Society of Antiquaries, who in return 
presented to the King a set of Hearne’s works on 
large paper. The pictures were reclaimed by George 

They have been engraved in the Vetusta 

Monumenta, published by the Society. The set of 
Hearne’s works is now in the King’s Library in the 
British Museum.” 
Here it would have been certainly more to 
the purpose had his lordship told us that the 
pictures were to be seen in so accessible a 
collection as that at Hampton Court.—When 
Pepys refers to “‘the Hamiltons,” a note informs 
us that George and Anthony Hamilton are 
alluded to ; confounding in this way the biogra- 
pher of De Grammont with his elder brother 
James.—Nor is his lordship’s knowledge of old 
London localities so precise as might have been 
expected. The manor of ‘“ Blanche Chapiton” 
in London is, we are told, “‘ Whitechapel.” It 
is a very different place. This, too, in defiance 
of the famous corruption of the name into “ Blind 
Chapel Court.” 

When we turn to the stage and the history of 
our dramatic literature, his lordship is, as we 
have hinted, equally at fault. Shirley’s ‘Car- 
dinal’ is called by him a tragi-comedy, in spite 
of Pepys’s true description of it in the text 
as a tragedy. The play of ‘Heraclius,’ which 
Pepys saw acted in 1664, was the work, we 
are told, of Ludovic Carlell,—notwithstanding 
the translator's own statement that his play was 
never acted. An allusion (and a curious one it 
is) to the rain coming into the pit of the first 
Drury Lane Theatre, on the site of the present 
building, is illustrated by a note about the 
Blackfriars Theatre of a ruder period of our 
stage. —‘“‘ Before the play was done,” says 
Pepys, “it fell such a storm of hayle, that we 
in the middle of the pit were fain to rise and 
all the house in a disorder.” On this his 
lordship observes, ‘‘ The Blackfriars Theatre 
was entirely roofed over, and had a pit instead 
of a mere enclosed yard; whilst the stage por- 
tion alone of the public playhouses was protected 
from the weather.” Lord Braybrooke should 
have said that while plays were performed as they 
were in Pepys’s time, and indeed for a long 
— after, in the middle of the day, any other 
ight than that of the sun was thought unneces- 
sary, so that the pit either lay open to the weather 
(as in ruder times) or was glazed in, as it would 
appear to have been in the reign of Charles II. 
It is easy to conceive that a storm of hail would 
penetrate through skylights composed of the 
thin glassof Mr. Pepys’s period. ‘‘ The middle 
of the pit,” immediately above the skylight, was 
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necessarily, as appears from Pepys’s description, 
the most exposed. 

It should be an editor’s indispensable duty to 
make his readers comprehend what and whom 
his author is writing about. Small events, 
imperfect allusions, obscure anecdotes, traits of 
individual character, the gossip and well-under- 
stood references of the time, too often need 
explanation now. In the editor of a work like 
Pepys’s no kind of knowledge will be found 
useless. It is true the original is a treat, and a 
rich one, by himself, but many of his allusions 
and, what is more, their significance and value, 
must be riddles of the darkest kind to the multi- 
tude who desire to relish and comprehend the 
treasures that he has left us. A little explanation 
on the part of a careful editor adds at times im- 
measurably to the enjoyment of passages obscure 
in themselves. Let us illustrate what we mean in 
the instance of the book before us.—Mr. Pepys is 
delighted to find his master, the Duke of York, 
playing with his “little girl” like any other 
father. If Lord Braybrooke had informed the 
reader that the little girl was Mary, the future 
Queen of England, the interest attached to the 
entry would have been materially increased to 
many who will pass it by with less attention than 
it deserves.—When Pepys describes the beauty 
of Sir Heneage Finch’s grounds at Kensington, 
a note might have been added to say that the 
grounds referred to still retain their reputation, 
and are now included in Kensington Gardens.— 
The Shoe Lane cock-fighting might have been 
vividly illustrated by a story of Sir Thomas Jer- 
myn, preserved by L’Estrange and printed by 

r. Thoms in his ‘ Anecdotes and Traditions.’— 
The note about Lord Chesterfield’s seat at Bretby 
should certainly have informed the reader that 
the house of Pepys’s period no longer exists.— 
The story of the offer of the Garter made by 
Charles II. to Sir Samuel Morland, which 
Pepys relates somewhat doubtingly, might have 
been confirmed from Morland’s own statement 
of his services transmitted to Archbishop Teni- 
son.—The reference to ‘“‘ Oxford Kate” in the 
indecent Sedley story might have been illus- 
trated (not indecently) by one or two references 
to the plays of Pepys’s period.—The story of 
Clun the actor’s death deserved a reference to 
the curious printed elegy upon him preserved by 
Mr. Collier.—The entry of the death of “the 
great O’Neal,” which Pepys records somewhat 
satisfactorily, would carry to the reader its 
proper importance if Lord Braybrooke had told 
us that this O’Neal was one of the gentlemen 
of the chamber to the King and husband to the 
beautiful Countess of Chesterfield, with whom 
Van Dyck had been in love.—Some expla- 
nation should have been given—it could not 
be too short so long as it went to the point 
—about Killigrew’s project of a nursery for 
actors.—The reference to the house which Sir 
John Denham was building in Piccadilly, east 
of Clarendon House, deserved a note stating 
that the house in question occupied the site of 
the present Burlington House.—The story of 
Giles Rawlings (told in De Grammont) might 
have been further illustrated by some curious 
materials preserved in the Museum.—The allu- 
sion to the walk under Lincoln’s Inn Chapel 
deserved a note upon a custom long discon- 
tinued :—and we may say as much of the men- 
tion of Mrs. Ferrabosco as a musician; a name 
which Ben Jonson has rendered famous.—These 
omissions are provoking. Wherever we look 
for assistance we are sure not to obtain it. 
We will mention a difficulty which the editor 
has overlooked. It has hitherto been believed, 
on the testimony of old Downes, that the first 
theatre on the site of the present Drury Lane 
Theatre was opened with the play of ‘The 

Humourous Lieutenant’ on Thursday in Easter 





week, the 8th of April 1663. A play-bill (the 
earliest known), printed by Mr. Collier, comes 
to confirm in part the testimony of old Downes. 
Yet, we read in Pepys, in the new matter— 
omitted in former editions as of no importance 
—and just one month later :— 

“§ May 1663. Took my wife and Ashwell to the 
Theatre Royall, being the second day of its being 
opened. The house is made with extraordinary good 
convenience, and yet hath some faults, as the nar- 
rowness of the passages in and out of the pit, and 
the distance from the stage to the boxes,—which I am 
confident cannot hear; but for all other things is well; 
only, above all, the musique being below, and most of 
it sounding under the very stage, there is no hearing 
of the bases at all, nor very well of the trebles, which 
sure must be mended. The play was‘The Humourous 
Lieutenant,’ a play that hath little good in it, nor 
much in the very part [the Lieutenant—this is not in 
Lord Braybrooke] which, by the King’s command 
Lacy now acts instead of Clun. In the dance the 
tall devil’s action was very pretty. The play being 
done we went home by water, having been a little 
shamed that my wife and woman were in such a 
pickle, all the ladies being finer and better dressed in 
the pit than they used, I think, to be.” 

We are quite at a loss to conceive how, if the 
8th of April was the first night, the 8th of May 
should be the second. 

But it is now time to let Mr. Pepys speak for 
himself. Our quotations are, of course, from 
the hitherto unnecessarily suppressed passages 
of the book. Here is the earliest notice that 
has yet been found of the Duke's falling in 
love with the Countess of Chesterfield, the lady 
with the green stockings commemorated in De 
Grammont.— 

“1 Jany. 1662/3. I find that there is nothing 

almost but wonder at court from top to bottom, as if 
it were fit I could not instance, but it is not necessary ; 
only they say that my Lord Chesterfield, Groom of 
the Stole to the Queen, is either gone or put away 
from court upon the score of his lady’s having 
smitten the Duke of Yorke so as that he is watched 
by the Duchesse of Yorke, and the lady is retired into 
the country upon it. How much of this is true God 
knows, but it is common talk.” 
The entry for the day on which this was made 
concludes with a visit to the Duke’s Theatre, 
where he saw ‘ The Villain,’ a tragedy by Tom 
Porter, as Major Thomas Porter was familiarly 
called. Lord Braybrooke should have told us 
that Sandford played the Villain, and that it 
was one of his most famous parts. The refer- 
ence to the old Roxolana (the elder Daven- 
port, then the mistress of Lord Oxford) is 
curious.— 

“] Jan’. 1662/3. After dinner to the Duke’s 
house, where we saw ‘The Villain’ again, and the 
more I see it the more I am offended at my first un- 
dervaluing the play, it being very good and pleasant, 
and yet a true and allowable tragedy. The house 
was full of citizens, and so the less pleasant, but that 
I was willing to make an end of my gaddings. Here 
we saw the old Roxolana in the chief box, in a velvet 
gown, as the fashion is, and very handsome, at which 
I was glad.” 

The old editions of Pepys added materially 
to the historical value of the De Grammont 
Memoirs, by confirming in very many places 
the truth of certain statements which people 
were unwilling to believe. The suppressed 
matter assists still further in giving Hamilton’s 
book an historical importance. How Horace 
Walpole would have revelled in Pepys’s pages! 

The references to Betterton are numerous 
and important. It seems somewhat doubtful if 
Ianthe was his wife. We are unable to explain 
the propriety of the epithet “‘ poor Ianthe.”— 

22 Oct. 1662. Benier, being acquainted with all 
the players, do tell me that Betterton is not married 
to Ianthe, as they say; but also, that he is very sober, 
and humble following of his studies, and is rich 
already with what he gets and saves. 

30 Nov, 1662, This done we broke up and I to 





CJuuy§ 
. . 5 am, | 
the cockpit, with much crowding and waiting, when 
I saw ‘The Valiant Cidd’ acted,—a play 1 hy 
read with great delight, but is a most dull “me 
acted, which I never understood before, there’ 
no pleasure in it, though done by Betterton and 
Ianthe and another fine wench that is come in th 
room of the new Roxolana; nor did the King 
Queene once smile all the whole play, nor any of the 
whole company seem to take any pleasure but the 
was in the greatness and gallantry of the company 

“28 July 1664, Seeing ‘The Bondman’ upon the 
posts I went and saw it acted. It is true for Want of 
practice they have many of them forgot their 
a little, but Betterton and my poor Tanthe outdo aij 
the world. There is nothing more taking jn the 
world with me than that play. 

“2 Dec. 1664. To the Duke's house and there 
saw ‘ The Rivals,’ which I had seen before; but the 
play not good, nor anything but the good actings of 
Betterton and his wife and Harris.” 

Pepys was troubled with his neighbours a 
the old Navy Office in Crutched Friars. Lad 
Batten’s complaint of Mr. Pepys’s maid js 
humorously related :— 

“5 Nov. 1562. My Lady Batten did send to speak 
with me, and told me very civilly that she did not 
desire, nor hoped I did, that anything should pass 
between us but what was civil, though there was not 
the neighbourliness between her and my wife that 
was fit to be, and so complained of my maids mock- 
ing of her. When she called ‘ Nan’ to her maid 
within her own house, my maid Jane in the garden 
overheard her and mocked her, and of my wife's 
speaking unhandsomely of her; to all which I did 
give her a very respectful answer, such as did please 
her, and am sorry indeed that this should be, though 
I do not desire there should be any acquaintance] 
between my wife and her. But I promised to avoid 
such words and passages for the future. At night I 
called up my maids, and schooled Jane, who did 
answer me so humbly and drolly about it, that 
though I seemed angry, I was much pleased with her 
and with my wife also.” 

Here is a passage about taverns and the hire 
of servants in former times which will be new 
to many :— 

“10 May 1663. After that to some other discourse, 
and among other things, talking of the way of ordi- 
naries, that it is very convenient, because a man 
knows what he hath to pay: one did wish tal 
among many bad, we could learn her good things oi 
France, which were that we would not think it below 
the gentleman or person of honour at a tavern to 
bargain for his meat before he eats it; and next, to 
take his servants without certificate from some 
friend or gentleman of his good behaviour and abili- 
ties.” 

Here too is an amusing instance of the writer's 
harmless vanity. ‘The entry is quite a litte 













picture in itself :— 

“15 June 1663. They talked of handsome women; 
and Sir J. Minnes saying that there was no beauty 
like what he sees in the country markets, and spe- 
cially at Bury, at which I will agree with him. My 
lord replied thus—‘ Sir John, what do you think o 
your neighbour's wife,’ looking upon me, ‘Do you 
not think that he hath a great beauty to his wife? 
‘Upon my word he hath,’ which I was not a little 
proud of.” 

We must return to this volume for further 
illustrations of Pepys’s manner and Pepyss 


period. 





The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By Acton Bel. 
3 vols. Newby. 
Tue three Bells, as we took occasion to observe 
when reviewing ‘Wuthering Heights’ [ Athe- 
neum, No. 1052] ring in a chime so harmonious} 
as to prove that they have issued from the 
same mould. The resemblance borne by theit 
novels to each other is curious. ‘The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall’ must not hope to gain the popt- 
larity of her elder sister ‘ Jane Eyre, —but the 
blood of the family is in her veins. A short 





extract will sufficiently prove this, even to “ 
as require for proof of a likeness data somew 
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re exact than those of Sterne’s simile-maker | 


—the 


—poor industrious man 
Who means no ill, 
But does the best he can 
With a quill, * * 
Just asa fisher shoots an owl 
Or a sea-fowl 
To make the likeness of a fly, 
To make a simile in no feature 
Resembling the creature 
That he has in his eye! 


Acton Bell, like Ellis and Currer, knows the 
yooks of the north of England well. As the 
opening scene will sufficiently testify.— 

“The day I last mentioned was a certain Sunday, 
the latest in the October of 1827. On the following 
Tuesday I was out with my dog and gun, in pursuit 
of such game as I could find within the territory of 
Linden-Car; but finding none at all, I turned my 
ams against the hawks and carrion crows, whose de- 

ions, as I suspected, had deprived me of better 

. To thisend, I left the more frequented regions, 
the wooded valleys, the corn-fields, and the meadow 
lands, and proceeded to mount the steep acclivity 
of Wildfell, the wildest and the loftiest eminence in 
ourneighbourhood, where, as you ascend, the hedges, 
aswell as the trees, become scanty and stunted, the 
former, at length, giving place to rough stone fences, 
ned over with ivy and moss, the latter to 

larches and Scotch fir-trees, or isolated blackthorns. 
The fields, being rough and stony and wholly unfit 
for the plough, were mostly devoted to the pasturing 
of sheep and cattle; the soil was thin and poor : bits 
of grey rock here and there peeped out from the 
gassy hillocks; bilberry plants and heather—relics 
of more savage wildness—grew under the walls; and 
in many of the enclosures, ragweeds and rushes 
usurped supremacy over the scanty herbage;—but 
these were not my property. Near the top of this 
hill, about two miles from Linden-Car, stood Wild- 
fell Hall, a superannuated mansion of the Elizabethan 
ea, built of dark grey stone,—venerable and pic- 
turesque to look at, but, doubtless, cold and gloomy 
enough to inhabit, with its thick stone mullions and 
little latticed panes, its time eaten airholes, and its 
too lonely, too unsheltered situation,—only shielded 
fom the war of wind and weather by a group of 
Scotch firs, themselves half blighted with storms, and 
looking as stern and gloomy as the Hall itself. Be- 
hind it lay a few desolate fields, and then, the brown 
heathclad summit of the hill; before it (enclosed by 
sone walls, and entered by an iron gate with large 
talls of grey granite—similar to those which deco- 
nted the roof and gables—surmounting the gate- 
posts,) was a garden,—once, stocked with such hard 
plants and flowers as could best brook the soil and 
climate, and such trees and shrubs as could best 
endure the gardener’s torturing shears, and most 
readily assume the shapes he chose to give them,— 
now, having been left so many years, untilled and 
utrmmed, abandoned to the weeds and the grass, 
to the frost and the wind, the rain and the drought, 
itpresented a very singular appearance indeed. The 
close green walls of privet, that had bordered the 
pnncipal walk, were two-thirds withered away, and 
the rest grown beyond all reasonable bounds; the 
old boxwood swan, that sat beside the scraper, had 
lost its neck and half its body; the castellated towers 
of laurel in the middle of the garden, the gigantic 
varior that stood on one side of the gateway, and 
the lion that guarded the other, were sprouted into 
such fantastic shapes as resembled nothing either in 
heaven, or earth, or in the waters under the earth; 

t, to my young imagination, they presented all of 
them a goblinish appearance, that harmonized well 
vith the ghostly legions and dark traditions our old 
ture had told us respecting the haunted hall and 
ttsdeparted occupants. I had succeeded in killing 
ahawk and two crows when I came within sight of 

mansion; and then, relinquishing further depre- 

ions, I sauntered on, to have a look at the old 
ce,and see what changes had been wrought in it 
by its new inhabitant. I did not like to go quite to 
the front and stare in at the gate; but I paused be- 
ade the garden wall, and looked, and saw no change 
—~€xcept in one wing, where the broken windows and 
dilapidated roof had evidently been repaired, and 
a thin wreath of smoke was curling up from 

the stack of chimneys.” 

The reader is by this time curious to get a 


XUM 





peep of “the tenant” of such a wild abode: 
eing convinced that, since 
Vague mystery hangs about these desert places, 

she must be a Lady with “a history.” But not 
a line or passage of this shall be divulged in 
the Atheneum,—however tempted to lengthen 
our lecture on family likeness. With regard to 
one point, however, we cannot remain silent :— 
The Bells must be warned against their fancy 
for dwelling upon what is disagreeable. The 
brutified estate of Mr. Huntingdon might have 
been displayed within a smaller compass in place 
of being elaborated with the fond minuteness 
of a Jan Steen. The position of the wife with 
regard to her husband’s paramour is, on the 
other hand, treated with a sort of hard indiffer- 
ence,—natural enough, it may be, but not in 
harmony with the impressions of the Lady which 
we have been invited to entertain. Were the 
metal from this Bell foundry of baser quality 
than it is it would be lost time to point out 
flaws and take exceptions. As matters stand, 
our hints may not be without their use to 
future “ castings:” nor will they be unpalat- 
able, seeing that they are followed by our honest 
recommendation of ‘ Wildfell Hall’ as the most 
interesting novel which we have read for a month 
past. 








Life in Russia; or, the Discipline of Despotism. 
By Edward P. Thompson, Esq. Smith, Elder 
& Co. 


OF partizan writings on Russia and its Emperor, 
whether favourable or unfavourable to the 
subjects, Western Europe has now had nearly 
enough. Schnitzler, Custine, Golovine, He- 
mingsley, and a host of followers in their 
traces—Germans, French, Russ and English— 
have poured their respective tales into eager 
and wondering ears, and have drawn the gi- 
gantic power of the North in a great variety of 
lights and aspects. A calm, sober, competent 
book on the subject is, however, still a deside- 
ratum in this part of the world. From French 
or Polish writers, considering their great histo- 
ricalantipathies toRussia, the truth could scarcel 

be expected—even were it clearly conguibantel. 
The Germans, too, have their national jea- 
lousies. The non-political class of English tra- 
vellers probably furnish the safest guides to the 
inquirer in such studies. The papers of Howard 
and the published travels of Coxe and Clarke 
furnish the best materials for estimating the 
condition of the Empire towards the close of 
the last century, morally and politically; and 
as internal changes in Russia have been as 
slow as its external fortunes have been brilliant 
and rapid, the descriptions there given may be 
safely accepted as, generally speaking, tolerably 
correct pictures of things as they are. Of similar 
trustworthiness is the work of Xavier Lestclle 
on Southern Russia. Between the commercial 
or scientific tourist and the political writer Mr. 
Thompson seems to occupy a middle space. 
He says he has made frequent trips into Russia, 
—but in what capacity we are not told: he claims 
to have a competent knowledge of the country, 
—but how he acquired it does not appear. 
On the contrary, his narrative often suggests 
reason to believe that his acquaintance with 
Russia is confined chiefly to the capital. He 
does not seem to have had business to trans- 
act,—or if so, he “sinks the shop” completely: 
nor does he seem to have gone ‘to spy out the 
nakedness of the land,” like the Marquis de 
Custine. It would have been more ingenuous 
in Mr. Thompson to have told his readers how 
he became competent to write on the affairs of 
Russia, and what were the sources of his know- 
ledge. It is incumbent upon every writer who 
demandsthe confidence of the public forhis state- 
ments to give his best grounds for soliciting such 





trust. It is impossible to rely upon the judg- 
ment of a man unless we have some knowledge 
of the means which he has had of arriving at a 
sound opinion. 

Though we are not convinced that Mr. 
Thompson’s acquaintance with Russia — with 
its language, literature, and laws, or with its 
political and social condition except in St. 
Petersburgh, which the Muscovite scarcely con- 
siders a Russian city—is either extensive or 
profound, we recognize in his accounts an air of 
truth and fairness which wins, in so far as he 
speaks from his own experience, our confidence. 

nlike most of the recent writers on the subject, 
he does not paint the Emperor Nicholas in dark 
or lurid colours. He considers him as little better 
or worse than the rest of mankind. The vices 
of his administration are attributed to the agents 
of his power; while certain domestic virtues 
supposed to be incompatible with a cruel and 
tyrannical temper are boldly claimed for him. 
Occasionally Mr. Thompson’s philosophy of 
human nature seems not a little infantine: as, 
for instance, where he tells of Nicholas taking 
up his grandson—the heir to his empire—and 
carrying him to a balcony to show him to the 
crowd beneath, and proceeds to raise thereupon 
the inference that the Autocrat is naturally 
of humane and gentle disposition! Mr. Thomp- 
son must have read the past to little purpose if 
he has not learnt by the example of innu- 
merable tyrants, ancient and modern, that the 
desire of offspring and love of the born inheritors 
of their power make part of their ambition—and 
are no more proofs of tenderness than are the 
lust of wealth and influence. 

In attributing much of the dark and cruel 
policy of Nicholas to his position we think the 
writer nearer the truth. The administration of 
the Russian empire—its social and military or- 
ganization—is a splendid solecism. Peter the 
Great made a grand but fatal mistake in endea- 
vouring to impose on his crude Asiatic empire 
the political system of Western Europe. There 
existed not at that time in Russia—there does not 
yet exist—the bases for such a civilization as he 
attempted to impress upon it. He made a State, 
but could not make a People: he created a form, 
but could not endow it with life. His successors 
followed in his footsteps. Their policy tended to 
create not a Russian nation but a miserable imi- 
tation of Holland, France, and England,—not 
only in the outward forms but in inward vitality. 
Such a man as Peter might have known the 
futility of such a work : but too hasty and vio- 
lent to wait for a developement of national life 
from the rude elements which lay in such abun- 
dance about his throne in the + ts but certain 
course of nature, and dazzled by the Teutonic 
civilization of Western Europe, he resolved to 
import what he had not patience to grow. To 
this end, English arts, French manners, Dutch 
and German artizans were attracted to Russia ; 
and two adverse systems being incompatible, 
the old Sclavonic ideas, literature and tra- 
ditions were rigorously suppressed. If this 
foreign civilization flourished it was only as 
an exotic—that is, with infinite care, cost and 
trouble; it never repaid its nurture. The result 
has been a powerful empire,—but not a great 
people. With the greatest physical resources 
of any nation in Europe, it is the poorest both 
in individual and national wealth. Its military 
force consists of a tithe of the whole population ; 
yet thousands die every year of starvation, and 
it cannot afford a system of railways. The 
natural tendencies of the Russian people—if 
the various races of which it is composed can 
be spoken of as an agglomerate—are thus at 
issue with the policy of the ruling house; and, 
so far as internal government is concerned, 


nearly all the difficulties of the Emperor's “po- 
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sition” arise from this source. The “system” 
has become so perfect that he is no longer master 
of the mechanism; and corruptions of manifold 
kinds have become so entwined with it that, 
however obvious and absurd they may be, escape 
from them is next to impossible. Many curious 
examples could be quoted in illustration: Mr. 
Thompson furnishes the following.— 

“Tt is not unusual for the Emperor to stop and 
address a person in the street; but the luckless indi- 
vidual has little to boast of in so flattering a dis- 
tinction: in a moment he is arrested by one of the 
ubiquitous agents of the police, and charged with the 
“ffence of having addressed the Emperor. He is 
withoritatively required to repeat the substance of 
«hat he had said; and a confinement of sgme days 
inevitably follows: which the administration of a 
bribe, or the exertion of some powerful influence, 
can alone terminate. This occurred to a celebrated 
French actor, who having been ill, and unable to 
perform for some time in consequence, was accosted 
by the Emperor, who inquired after his health, and 
urged him to resume his theatrical functions as soon 
as possible. The unfortunate actor was immediately 
arrested, and had some trouble in getting liberated. 
The circumstance reached the ears of the Emperor, 
—who, wishing to make him some reparation, de- 
sired to know in what manner he could oblige him. 
‘In nothing, sire,’ replied the comedian, ‘ but that 
your Majesty will never condescend to speak to me 
in the street again.’” 

The Emperor is fully aware of this; but it is 
part of the ‘‘system,”’ and he fears to make the 
smallest innovation,—being well aware that all 
the parts are linked together, and all more or 
less rotten. If in riding through the streets he 
should chance to overrun some poor wretch, we 
are told that it is his custom to dismount and 
abandon his equipage in compensation :—this 
the police immediately take possession of and 
appropriate to themselves. When any extraor- 
dinary case of malversation occurs and is brought 
to the knowledge of the Autocrat, a change of 
person takes place, but not a change of prin- 
ciple. The man may be removed—the machinery 
must not be interfered with. 

To this state-machinery the Autocrat is as 
great a slave—perhaps as great a victim—as 
the meanest of his subjects. Once relax it, 
and he knows that the whole edifice of his 
power would fall to pieces. Organization is 
everything in Russia: dissolve that, and the 
colossal fabric vanishes at once. Where there 
is no political life there can, of course, be no 
political liberty,—and the more conspicuous the 
position, the more inevitable is the bondage to 
be endured. For a long while to come, it is to 
be feared that Constitutionalism—as it is un- 
derstood in this country—is for Russia a mere 
dream. The rule of the demos is as far off in 
St. Petersburgh as that of the despot isin Wash- 
ington. People must be prepared for freedom 
and civilization: no nation ever yet reached 
these distinctions by means of war and con- 
— The work must be done at home— 
the growth must be on, and of, the soil. Russia 
will hardly become a great nation until she has 
abandoned her imitations of Teutoniclife and set 
herself to cultivate a civilization of her own. The 
Saxon institutions which play so important a part 
in the drama of history are of native origin, and 
fitted to the mental and physical organization of 
the people; but they will nottake rootin a Russian 
soil or assimilate themselves to Sclavonian ideas. 
The more intelligent Russians are beginning to 
understand this; and so long as the house of 
Romanoff continues to govern on its historical 
policy the difficulties of its “‘ position” will con- 
tinue to increase. How far the emperors are mo- 
rally responsible for their position every reader 
will determine for himself:—plenty of data for 
such a judgment may be found in the writers 
whom we have already named. 

The work at the head of this article consists 





of a series of letters written during a trip into 
Russia, extending as far as Moscow; and con- 
tains notes of the journey from Hull through 
Holstein,—and, on the return, of a trip across 
Sweden. Throughout, it is pleasantly written, 
and forms agreeable summer reading. For 
matters of graver interest the politician will 
scarcely look into it; but if he should, he may 
chance to light upon some few suggestive hints 
not to be found in performances of more pre- 
tence. For ourselves, we will just string to- 
gether a few passages of curious or novel interest 
—and commend the work to such as feel a relish 
for more. Here is a moral by the way.— 

“Lubeck is a striking instance of the effect of 

social and elemental revolutions on local prosperity. 
She was undoubtedly at one period the queen of the 
Baltic—the Venice of the north—and the aisles of 
the Marie Kirche chronicle her sway on the tablets, 
or rather monuments, erected to the memory of her 
departed admirals. These memorials are piled high 
against the pillars in all the pride of carved em- 
blazonry, surrounding mostly a portrait of the hero 
himself, and narrating a fulsome catalogue of deeds, 
important only in the estimation of the man who 
performed them. One, however, is remarkably signi- 
ficant, and strangely imagined. At its base—as if 
having partially clambered up the pillar, on part of 
which it rests—a skeleton with outstretched arm, 
and holding a sponge, is in the act of blotting out 
the recorded inscription. I forget the date; but a 
few short years have already as much erased the 
name from the page of history as if the allegory 
itself had been fulfilled.” 
There is, of course, a description of the famous 
statue of Peter the Great in the Admiralty 
Square of St. Petersburgh; and to it is attached 
the following incident.— 

“A laughable incident connected with this statue 
occurred a few days since. Some American sailors, 
who had been making rather too free with the jolly 
god, sallied forth on a frolicsome cruise, and one of 
them, not having the fear of the police before his 
eyes, climbed over the iron palisade surrounding the 
statue, and, clambering up the rock, seated himself 
en croupe behind the Emperor. He was speedily 
dismounted, and, after a night’s confinement, was 
brought before the divisional officer of police. His 
case was summarily disposed of, and so heavy a fine 
inflicted, that he naturally remonstrated. ‘ No, no,’ 
said the officer, ‘we can make no abatement: if you 
will ride with great people, you must pay great peo- 
ple’s price.’ ” 

From a chapter of manners, we quote a para- 
graph which tells us that— 

“Very few of the serfs who have succeeded in 
purchasing their freedom remain in service; but 
where such is the case, they assume a self-import- 
ance, and exact a deference from, and superiority 
over, other domestics: it is a caricature of the great 
national tyranny. I have just witnessed a most 
ludicrous instance of it, which I give as an example 
of the ruling principle in Russian society. The 
Dvorniks or yard-servants, whose occupations place 
them in an inferior grade, are treated as subordinates, 
even by the other servants of the house. One of 
these men in our establishment had a sister about to 
be married, and, being anxious to give the utmost 
éclat to the ceremony, urgently pressed the house- 
maid to grace it with her presence. Her scruples 
being at length overcome (for the lady had consider- 
able pretensions, from having purchased her freedom), 
she exacted that she should have a carriage at the 
door to carry her to the scene of festivity, and that 
he should not presume to ride with her otherwise 
than standing behind asa footman! Having hada 
hair-dresser to arrange her curls and flowers, she was 
handed into the vehicle with the utmost gallantry 
and politeness, and the happy Andrew jumped on 
the footboard, delighted with her condescension.” 

Here is a glimpse of another kind into the 
character of a people scarcely encrusted with 
civilization.— 

“As the means of enforcing the attendance of wit- 
nesses are unknown in Russia, excepting by keeping 
them secure, persons whose testimony is required 
are actually confined till their services are required, 





[Jury § 
Now, to brave imprisonment, even in i 
the ends of justice, is beyond the colony Cann 
patriotism : hence a tumult in the street, or a cr; at 
committed on the highway, is the signal for _ 
passenger to fly in a contrary direction, in onder ¢ 
avoid the duty of giving evidence, which jn other 
countries strengthens the arm of justice, Th 
humanity suffers by this iniquitous abuse of arhitnn 
power; since to witness a transaction is equivalent to 
being particeps criminis: and, further, to render 
assistance in cases of accident, illness, or sudden 
death in the street, involves the humane person in 
the most dangerous responsibility ; for a person found 
with a corpse must account for the death, and Clear 
himself from the suspicion which his presence jp. 
evitably attaches to him. Ignorance, besotted jp. 
norance, increases that hardness of heart and apathy 
to suffering which this dreadful regulation has made 
habitual to every Russian. A few days since, ag | 
was walking through one of the principal streets, a 
respectably dressed man before me staggered and 
fell. Like the Levite in the parable, J, with the other 
passengers, ‘ passed by on the other side;’ but I stood 
at a distance and watched the result. I saw, as] 
passed the man, that it was a case of apoplexy, and 
that with immediate attention he might probably 
have recovered; but no, in opposition to the cqm- 
monest dictates of reason, an inferior policeman, who 
was attracted to the spot, not daring to act without 
the authority of his superior, threw a cloth over the 
man’s face, and left him to perish by suffocation 
while he went for help. The delay, to say nothing 
of the application of the cloth, was fatal.” 

We are not sure that our countryman comes 
out of this with all the credit which could have 
been wished :—but we pass on to a picture of a 
funeral scene in which the characteristics of 
the government, political and ecclesiastical, are 
nicely preserved.— 

“ An altar, like a platform, raised on a succession 

of steps, receives the richly ornamented coffin; from 
which the arched lid is removed, leaving the corpse 
prominently exposed. A crowd of officiating priests 
dressed in the costume appropriate to the ceremony, 
chaunt and recite the service, assisted by the choir. 
It is very long, consisting of several parts; at one of 
which lighted tapers are distributed to all the con- 
gregation, while a priest holding one of three branches, 
emblematical of the Trinity, waves it round the 
corpse; he then pours a dark kind of incense into 
the coffin, and reads a long printed paper, which he 
afterwards thrusts into the breast of the deceased. 
The friends then mount the steps, kiss their departed 
friend, and the priest closes the ceremony by throw- 
ing a muslin veil over the body ; the lid of the coffin 
is then replaced, and the procession winds its way to 
the cemetery; which, being without the city, is two 
or three miles distant. Few of the friends venture 
thus far; for, considering their duties to have been 
completed at the church, they leave the last act to 
the officials. The streets for some little distance in 
the line of procession are strewed with the small tips 
of fir branches; and a most ruffianly-looking set of 
men, more or less numerous according to the im- 
portance of the funeral, wearing slouched hats and 
loose black robes, and carrying lighted torches, follow 
in files by the side of the procession. I introduced 
myself a few days since as a spectator at the funeral 
of a major of the Cuirassiers de la Garde; and the 
church being full of military men, all of whom! 
knew could not be connected with the deceased, I 
ventured to seek a little explanation, The deceased 
lay exposed in full uniform; and when the pnest 
unbuttoned the coat, to insert the paper before men- 
tioned, I begged of an officer standing next to me to 
explain that part of the ceremony. He looked at 
me du haut en bas, and, just as I was on the point of 
offering an apology, he said, in a tone which indicated 
his surprise at my ignorance and want of faith, that 
it was the passport to St. Peter to open the gates of 
heaven to the deceased !” 
This assumption of the power to grant actual 
passports to heaven is a master-stroke of polity: 
and few are found reckless enough to peril the 
refusal of a document of such i:nportance in 4 
Russian’s experience as a passport, by any act of 
disobedience. 

Though disposed to look upon the rule of the 
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—== @ ~. with a more benignant eye than most 
ed ‘sh travellers, Mr. ‘(Thompson bears testi- 
—e to the miserable condition of the serfs ; and 
wane ras disposes of some of the ordinary sophisms 
order ty [Mf made use of by the advocates of the system.— 
in other «The Russians attempt to prove to you that the 
Thus condition of their serfs is enviable compared to that 
arbitrary of the peasants in other countries. It is a miserable 
valent to deception. In the distant and sequestered depart- 
» render ments thousands of families pass through all the 
sudden horrors of starvation, and perish from misery and 
eTSON in the effects of brutality. Human nature suffers uni- 
on found { yersally in Russia; but the men who form the staple 
ind clear of the ‘soil have the hardest lot. It is in vain to con- 
ence ine [tend that they are entitled to the necessaries of life, 
otted ig. HH when they have not the power to enforce the ful- 
d apathy fiiment of this illusive privilege. The truth is stifled 
as made [ ynder the fallacious, though specious, axiom, that it 
nee, as | js to the interest of a master to provide for his crea- 
streets, a tures: but it is not every man who understands and 
red and [| appreciates his interests. In other societies, and 
the other among other people, the bad economist ruins him- 
it I stood wif, and the evil extends no farther; but here, as 
saw, as ] human life constitutes the wealth of an individual, 
lexy, and J yhole villages and cantons fall victims to the im- 
probably idence and recklessness of their owner. It is 
the com- J tre that the government steps in and applies a re- 
man,who Mf medy for these evils, by placipg the estates in trust, 
t without [hen it is aware of the mischief; but this tardy re- 
over the lief cannot restore the dead. Picture to yourself the 
iffocation mass of unknown sufferings and iniquities produced 
y nothing by such customs, under such a government and in 
sucha climate! The despotism of these landlords 
n comes ff jsmore aggravated than that of the Emperor him- 
uld have | slf; because, from being withdrawn from the public 
ture of a eye.it isnot controlled by the fear of public opinion.” 
ristics of With these samples of the quality of the 
tical, are work before him, the reader will be enabled to 
judge of the desirableness of a more intimate 
succession J acquaintance with its contents :—and to hisatten- 
ffin; from (§ tion we shall commit it without further remark. 
she corpse —_—— 
ng priests B Prangeline: a Tale of Acadie. By H. W. 
the chan’ | Longfellow. With an Introduction, Histo- 
o pon rical and Explanatory. Kent & Richards. 
| the con- § Tuts is a reprint of the last new trans-Atlantic 
branches, § poem. That Mr. Longfellow should have seen 
‘ound the § good to write his pathetic tale of an Anglo- 
cense into i American settlement in hexameters, seems to 
which he ys one of those eccentricities of literature which 
ae in some measure determine the rank of the 
— literary man. For classic themes are classic 
‘the coffin fy Metres fit : iambics for odes after the manner 
its way to @ % the ancients—“ longs and shorts’’ for the 
ity, is two narration of Medea’s wrongs or ‘ Laodamia’s 
Js venture @ love forlorn.” But with the sorrows of Evan- 
have been § geline a simpler rhythm would have been more 
last act to in harmony; were even the antique measure 
distance in J here selected completely bent to its modern oc- 
small tips Bi cupation. This, however, is not thecase. Mr. 
king set of Bf Longfellow has been in no respect more suc- 
'o the im Bi essful than our late Laureate ;—and, without 
1 hats and . : . anes : 
hes, follow reference to the Byronic satire, to which its choice 
wee of subject and manner of treatment gave rise, 
he funeral  ‘uthey’s ‘Vision of Judgment’ is owned to be 
>; and the ‘failure, simply in the effect of its versification. 
of whom I § We suspect that either monotony or lameness 
Jeceased, I @ inevitable in any extensive work wherein the 
re deceased J cadences and measures of a dead language are 
the priest employed; and if repeated experience confirms 
efore men- the suspicion, the conclusion naturally reached 
xt to me  @ isthat the exercise may engage the ingenuity of 
: ge ‘ aScriblerus but is a task unworthy of the 
a ul Patience of a true artist. It is the touch of 
* faith, that ilectation—discernible, with all grace, purity, 
he gates of @ ‘*etness and happy choice of subject, in Mr. 
Longfellow’s former efforts—which prevents his 
ant actual g ranked as one of the foremost among 
of polity: § American poets. He seems too unwilling to be 
) peril the @ "tolly national and natural: not too fondly 
tance ina Jj “hed to the legends and scholarship of other 
any actof @ Wtries than his own,—but mistaken in his 
tanner of emulating them. He is too fantas- 
rule of the y resolute to interweave what is distant 
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with what is familiar—to attempt a ‘‘ Composite 
order” of poetical creation such as shall combine 
Eastern and Western elements of beauty. This 
is a mistake :—Architecture was in its decline, 
not in its infancy, when the mixed style ad- 
verted to was introduced. It is characterized by 
its name,—being at best a compound, not a dis- 
covery. 

The invention of ‘ Evangeline’ is very simple: 
the story telling of the separation for life of 
two lovers, consequent on the breaking up of 
a colony of French Acadians by the English 
Government. The pilgrimage of the maiden 
in search of her betrothed is told with great 
feeling and pathos. But the real charm of the 
tale lies in its insulated pictures of scenery :— 
one or two of which we will give. In the first 
—Evangeline’s home in the village of Grand 
Pré—we have marked with italics one or two 
‘‘shifts” of versification and incoherences of 
language to justify our remarks on the inappli- 
ceability of the metre to its subject.— 


Firmly builded with rafters of oak, the house of the farmer 

Stood on the side of a hill commanding the sea; anda shady 

Sycamore grew by the door, with a woodbine wreathing 
around it. 

Rudely carved was the porch, with seats beneath; and a 
footpath . 

Led through an orchard wide, and disappeared in the 
meadow. 

Under the sycamore-tree were hives overhung by a pent- 


house, 
Such as the traveller sees in regions remote by the road- 


side, 

Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 

Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was the well with its 
moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a trough for the 


orses. 

Shielding the house from storms, on the north, were the 
barns and the farm-yard. 

There stood the broad-wheeled wains and the antique 
ploughs and the harrows ; 

There were the folds for the sheep; and there, in his fea- 
thered seraglio, 

Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the 
self-same 

Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 

Bursting with hay were the barns, themseives a village. In 
each one 

Far o’er the gable projected a roof of thatch; and a stair- 


case, 

Under the sheltering eaves. led up to the odorous corn-loft. 

There too the dove-cot stood, with its meek and innocent 
inmates 

Murmuring ever of love; while above in the variant 
breezes 

Numberless noisy weathercocks rattled and sang of mutation. 


Here is a river-piece, taken further south.— 


Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre 
with forests, 

Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river ; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its 
borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where 
plumelike 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with 
the current, 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 

Lay in the stream, and alung the wimpling waves of their 
margin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans 
waded. . 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dove- 
cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual 


summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and 
citron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering the 
Bayou of Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the 
cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid air 

Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient 
cathedrals. 

Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the 
herons 

Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac 
laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the 
water, 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining 
the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks 
in a ruin. 

Dreamlike and indistinct, and strange were all things 
around them ; 


And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and 
sadness,— 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be com- 
passed, 

” * * * 

Thus ere another noon they emerged from those shades; 
and before them 

Lay, in the golden sun, the lakes of the Atchafalaya. 

Water-lilies in myriads rocked on the slight undulations 

— iy the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, tlre 
lotus 

Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. 

Faint was the air with the odorous breath of magnolia 
blossoms, 

And with the heat of noon; and numberless sylvan islands, 

Fragrant and thickly embowered with blossoming hedges of 
roses, 

Near to whose shores they glided along, invited to slumber. 

Soon by the fairest of these their weary oars were suspended. 

Under the boughs of Wachita willows, that grew by the 
margin, 

Safely their boat was moored ; and scattered about on the 
greensward, 

Tired with their midnight toil, the weary travellers slum- 
bered. 

Over them vast and high extended the cope of a cedar. 

Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the 
grape-vine 

Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 

On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 

Where the swift humming-birds, that flitted from blossom 
to blossom. 

Such was the vision Evangeline saw as she slumbered be- 
neath it, 

Filled was her heart with love, and the dawn of an opening 
heaven 

Lighted her soul in sleep with the glory of regions celestial. 


Here, lastly, is a southern home.— 
Near to the bank of the river, o’ershadowed by oaks, from 
whose branches 
Garlands of Spanish moss and of mystic mistletoe flaunted, 
Such as the Druids cut down with golden hatchets at Yule- 


tide, 

Stood, secluded and still, the house of the herdsman. A 
garden 

Girded it round about with a belt of luxuriant blossoms, 

Filling the air with fragrance. The house itself was of 
timbers 

Hewn from the cypress-tree, and carefully fitted together. 

Large and low was the roof; and on the slender columus 
supported, 

ser “aang vine-encircled, a broad and spacious ve- 
randa, 

Haunt of the humming-bird and the bee, extended around 
it. 

At each end of the house, amid the flowers of the garden, 

Stationed the dove-cots were, as love's perpetual symbul, 

Scenes of endless wooing, and endless contentions of rivals. 

— reigned o'er the place. The line of shadow and sun- 
shine 


Ran near the tops of the trees; but the house itself was in 
shadow, 

And from its chimney-top, ascending and slowly expanding 

Into the evening air, a thin blue column of smoke rose. 

In the rear of the house, from the garden gate, ran a path- 


way 
Through the great groves of the oak to the skirts of the 
limitless prairie, 
Into whose sea of flowers the sun was slowly descending. 
Full in his track of light, like ships with shadowy canvas 
Hanging loose from their spars in a motionless calm in the 
tropics, 
Stood a cluster of cotton-trees, with cordage of grape-vnes. 
The colours and forms of these landscapes 
of themselves sufficiently testify to the hand of 
the artist. The more of such scenes that Mr. 
Longfellow peoples for our pleasure the more 
welcome. But in any future tale of the New 
World from his hands it would give us pleasure 
to note that his fancy for experiment has been 
exhausted in ‘Evangeline;’ and that he has 
given himself heartily up to his subject, without 
stepping aside to assume a mode in the very 
assumption of which a certain conceit is con- 
fessed,—disturbing the implicit submission and 
healthy enjoyment of him who reads. 





Cosmos: Sketch of a Physical Description of 
the Universe. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Translated under the superintendence of 
Lieut.-Col. E. Sabine. Vol. II. Parts III. 
and IV. Longman & Co. 

Kosmos: A Survey of the General Physical 
History of the Universe. Vol. II. Baillidre. 

THE progress of intelligence —the mode of 

thought —is as distinctly traceable, in all its 

great characteristics, through the history of a 

eople and in the literature of every age, as it 
is in the individual member who from the sim- 
plicity of childhood passes onward to the fully- 
developed man under the eye of the observer, 
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To trace this progressive growth—this constant 
change—and all the curious phenomena which 
belong to the mental developement of the hu- 
man family—to record the gatherings of truths, 
as one by one they have been added to swell 
the great store handed down to the keeping of 
the races that now sway the sceptres of intel- 
ligence—is the object of these two concluding 
parts of ‘Cosmos.’— 

“T approach [says the author] the termination of 
a comprehensive and hazardous undertaking. More 
than two thousand years have been passed in review, 
—from the earliest state of intellectual cultivation 
among the nations who dwelt round the basin of 
the Mediterranean and in the fertile river districts of 
‘Western Asia, to a period the views and feelings of 
which pass by almost imperceptible shades into those 
of our own age.” 

If we study the records which the earliest 
races of mankind have left, we find that sur- 
veying nature in all the beauties of organized 
life as it was spread around them—the changes 
of day with its golden sunshine, of night with 
the mystery of its stars, of summer with its ripe 
fruits and glowing flowers, of winter with its 
seered and dying aspects, of nature in her calms 
when the aérial undulations pass like whisper- 
ing voices through the forest trees, and in her 
storms when the same trees bow before her 
wrath and the level waters rise up at her bid- 
ding to lash their shores—they imagined 
behind the mystery of external nature a world 
of spiritual forms to whom the charge of all 
such phenomena was given. To their fancy a 
veil of enchantment was spread over the world ; 
and regarding each object in creation as the 
particular care of a presiding spirit, man walked 
the earth in a state of dream,—in which, be- 
tween the impulses of wonder and terror, he 
looked with superstitious adoration upon all 
things. The mythology of the Hellenic races, 
in which we find reflected the ideal creations 
of a still earlier people, exemplify this fact in 
beautiful forms; and superstition is therein 
invested with a poetry that approaches to the 
divine.— 

“A deep insight into the forces and a recognition 
of the unity of nature, does not belong to an original 
and so-called primitive people, notwithstanding that 
such an insight has been attributed at different pe- 
riods, and according to different historical views, at 
one time to a Semitic race in Northern Chaldea, and 
at another to a race of the Indians and Irannians in 
the ancient land of the Zend near the sources of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, History, as founded on tes- 
timony, recognizes no such primitive people occu- 
pying a primary seat of civilization, and possessing a 
primitive physical science or knowledge of nature, 
the light of which was subsequently darkened by 
the vicious barbarism of later ages. The student of 
history has to pierce through many superimposed 
strata of mist, composed of symbolic myths, in order 
to arrive at the firm ground beneath, on which ap- 
pears the first germs of human civilization unfolding 
according to natural laws. In the early twilight of 
history we perceive several shining points already 
established as centres of civilization, radiating simul- 
taneously towards each other. Such was Egypt at 
least five thousand years before our era—such also 
were Babylon, Nineveh, Kashmeer, and Iran—such, 
too, was China, after the first colony had migrated 
from the north-eastern declivity of the Kuen-lun 
into the lower valley of the Hoang-ho. Those 
central points remind us involuntarily of the larger 
among the sparkling fixed stars—those suns of the 
regions of space, of which we know, indeed, the 
brightness, but, with few exceptions, we are not yet 
acquainted with their relative distances from our 
planet.” 

All noble growths are slow; and though the 
most primitive man is found to possess an in- 
quiring mind, this soul-elevating property is 
seen to be kept in constant subjection by the 
influences of the undefined awe with which 

everything strange is regarded. 


It would ap- 


pear that it was natural for the untaught savage 
to refer even simple phenomena to mysterious 
causes rather than to familiar influences. The 
necessities of his existence soon led man to ex- 
lore the vegetable kingdom for its fruits and 
Seatas and the wants of his suffering nature 
were the source of that study of Natural His- 
tory which belongs especially to the science of 
Materia Medica. In the Indian physicians we 
have the earliest indications of the practice of 
the curative art leading to any extended in- 
quiry.— 7 
“From the confined sphere of utility and of single 
application, the study of plants gradually expanded 
into a wider and freer field :—it examined the struc- 
ture of organic tissues—the connexion of this struc- 
ture with the laws of their developement, and the 
laws according to which vegetable forms are distri- 
buted geographically over the earth’s surface, ac- 
cording to differences of climate and of elevation.” 


To the shepherd races inhabiting the fertile 
valleys to the south of the Caucasus we may 
refer the origin of that general contemplation 
of the universe from which arose, at a very early 
period in the world’s history, a high amount of 
astronomical knowledge. The habits of ob- 
servation induced by the solitary watches of 
these primitive races when protecting their 
flocks by night were the commencement of that 
science which now measures the remotest visible 
star, and by its perturbations tells of worlds un- 
seen—which tracks the comets on their paths, 
and predicts their return after centuries of 
wandering. 

The progress of the human mind has been, 
however, continually retarded ;—and often a 
retrograde action becomes lamentably evident 
to the student of the mind’s history. As man 
advances by the powers of his intellect, he is 
trammelled by the influences of lingering su- 
perstitions—or, leaping from the humble and 
arduous labours of inductive research to hypo- 
thetical generalities, he becomes involved in 
metaphysical dogmas which not only lend no 
aid to the acquirement of truth, but actually 
surround all things with clouds of doubt. Not- 
withstanding the high philosophy of the older 
schools of Greece, ‘“‘the knowledge of nature 
was derived more from inward contemplation 
and from the depths of the mind than from 
observation of phenomena. The natural philo- 
sophy of the Ionic physiologists was directed 
to the primary principle of origin or produc- 
tion, or to the changes of form of a single 
elementary substance. In the mathematical 
symbolism of the Pythagoreans, in their consi- 
derations on number and form, there is disclosed, 
on the other hand, a philosophy of measure and 
of harmony.” The influences of the two sys- 
tems were perpetuated ; and we may through 
almost every age trace the conflict between the 
metaphysical subtleties which sprang from the 
one and the experimental sciences which owe 
their origin to the other. Each system early 
gained an ascendancy over the minds of men 
under influencessimilar to those which Coleridge 
describes as gathering around the first steps of a 
youthful philosopher: “ Hope realizing its own 
dreams—Ignorance dazzled and ravished with 
sudden sunshine — Power awakened and re- 
joicing in its own consciousness—Enthusiasm 
kindling among multiplying images of great- 
ness and beauty, and enamoured above all of 
one splendid error,—and springing from all 
these, such a rapture of life and hope and joy 
that the soul, in the power of its happiness, 
transmutes things essentially repugnant to it 
into the excellence of its own nature :—these 
are the spells that cheat the eye of the mind 
with illusion.” To these are alike due the 
beauty, the sublimity, and the errors of Greek 


phy and clothed with the adornments of Poetry 
took deep root in the world ; and back to they 
schools may be traced many of the great 
knowledged truths and many of the falsehoods 
yet clinging to the mind of man. 

In ‘ Cosmos’ the gradual progress 
of civilization and intellectual developement 
are strikingly set before us. In the “ far East” 
we find the germs of nearly all the Sciences 
that we now cultivate. Astronomy, medicine 
natural history, and chemistry come to us from 
Arabia. We find them, indeed, mixed up with 
the errors of astrology, magic, and alchemy ; 
but does it not appear to be a law of human 
progress that man shall learn the value of truth 
by gradually extricating it from error? 
Conquest has, throughout history, itis shown, 
led to the spread of knowledge ; and the hor- 
rors of war are softened by the diffusion of the 
arts of peace which have followed like kind 
spirits in the track of carnage. Commerce has 
aided in the spread of truth; and with the ad- 
vance of civilization and the increasing neces- 
sities of mankind, this is destined to be the great 
means of regenerating the yet untaught races of 
both the eastern and the western worlds. A free 
trade in the produce of thought is spreading :— 
and the great mechanical appliances of our age 
are instruments by which the march of intelli- 
gence shall be quickened and widely extended. 

Of the ‘‘ oceanic discoveries” and their in- 
fluence on the physical contemplation of the 
universe Humboldt—hinself one of the greatest 
living travellers, happily restored again to 
health—treats with a tar fondness ; as may 
be well exemplified by the following pas- 
sages.— 

“Tn order to afford a more lively idea of the early 

influence which the oceanic discoveries exercised on 
the enlargement of physical and astro-nautical knov- 
ledge, I will call attention at the close of this de- 
scription to some bright points of light which we see 
already glimmering in the writings of Columbus. 
Their first feeble ray is the more deserving of careful 
regard because they contain the germ of general cos 
mical views. In order to avoid its being supposed 
that I have unduly mingled modern physical views 
with the remarks on Columbus, I will commence with 
the literal translation of a portion of a letter written 
by the Admiral in October 1498 from Hayti.” 
The letter here given by Humboldt is the well- 
known one in which Columbus remarks on the 
influence of geographical longitude on the de 
clination of the magnetic needle: and this is 
followed by an extended examination of the 
physical discoveries resulting from that obser- 
vation. The author then continues :— 

“ The consideration of the importance of the dis- 
covery of America, and of the first European settle 
ment therein, touches on other fields of thought 
besides those to which these pages are especially de- 
voted; it would include all those intellectual and 
moral influences which the sudden enlargement of 
the entire mass of ideas exercised on the improve- 
ment of the social state. We recal only by a passing 
allusion how, since that great era, a new activity of 
thought and feeling, courageous wishes, and hopes 
hard to relinquish, have gradually pervaded al 
classes of civil society;—how the scantiness of the 
population of one hemisphere of the globe, especially 
on the coasts opposite to Europe, favoured the set- 
tlement of colonies, which by their extent and pos- 
tion have been transformed into independent states, 
unrestricted in the choice of free forms of govert- 
ment,—and how, lastly, the religious reformation, 
the precursor of great political revolutions, pase 
through the different phases of its developement 
a region which became the refuge of all religious 
opinions and of the most different views in divine 
things. The boldness of the Genoese navigator 
the first link in the immeasurable chain of these fate 
fraught events; and it was accident, and not fraud or 
strife, which deprived the continent of America of 
his name. The new world brought during the last 
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physics. Those errors, in the garb of philoso- 
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serial intercourse, and by the improvement of 
savigation, has exercised an important influence on 
the political institutions, and on the ideas and ten- 
‘og of those nations who dwell on the eastern 
ores of the constantly narrowing valley of the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 
The next, and not the least interesting, 
chapter of ‘Cosmos’ is on ‘ Discoveries in the 
Celestial Spaces.’—From the accidental dis- 
covery of Hans Lippershey, the spectacle-maker 
of Middelburgh,—that a combination of lenses 
frms an instrument “ with which one can see to 
adistance,” and the application of such an in- 
srument by Galileo to examining the surface of 
the moon and the group of the Pleiades, down 
to the discovery of Uranus by the telescopes of 
Herschel and the resolution of the nebulae by 
the splendid instruments of Lord Rosse—an 
interval full of the most brilliant achievements 
of thought and observation presents itself to our 
study. The phenomena of physical optics with 
which we have become familiar, although not 
directly referable to the same discovery, spring 
out of it: and the refined researches of Newton, 
of Young, of the two Herschels, and of Brewster, 
on the laws of light and vision—the discovery 
by Malus, and the investigations by Arago, 
Fresnel, and others, of the strange phenomena 
of luminiferous polarization—and those re- 
searches of Faraday which would appear to link 
light and magnetism in a mysterious bond— 
may be regarded as so many streams of truth 
all sprung from this common fountain-head.— 
Magnetism naturally forms an important fea- 
ture in a survey of cosmical phenomena: and 
itloses none of its interest in the hands of Hum- 
boldt—one of the most active members of that 
scientific body who have been investigating its 
phenomena, assisted by their respective govern- 
ments, in every partofthe world. We are now 
in possession of a mass of facts connected with 
these investigations of terrestrial magnetism 
such as has never at any previous time in con- 
nexion with any science been accumulated. 
Yet the great work is far from complete; and 
the aged leader of these magneticians earnestly 
expresses the hope ‘that permanent scientific 
institutions may impose upon themselves the 
duty ofreminding, every quarter of a century, a 
government favourable to the prosperity and 
progress of navigation, of the importance of an 
undertaking the great cosmical value of which 
isattached tolong-continued repetitions.” 


The chemical phenomena of the physical 
universe, and the progress of experimental 
inquiry as to the changes constantly occurring 
in the inorganic and the organic worlds, are 
touched on so briefly as to render the work in 
this respect strikingly incomplete. The story 
of that extraordinary class of men, who have 
been much belied, the alchemists, and of the 
results which have sprung out of their labours, 
is one of the most instructive and interesting to 
befound in the history of the process of thought. 
Theirs was a life-long and a mind-devouring 
labour. Cupidity may in a few instances have been 
the exciting cause ; but with the large majority 
ofthese men the toil of the day, the andes of 
the night, the constant strain on the mind, and 
the unwearying observation tell of impulses 
more soul-elevating than such as belong to a 
mere worldly purpose. Among the medieval 
alchemists were men gifted with such mental 
powers, that had they wrestled with truth as 
eamestly as they did with error they must have 

en their places with the greatest philosophers 

any age or country. The dream of trans- 
mutation arose naturally from a contemplation 
of the multifarious forms of material creation 
yamind previously impressed with the idea 
of three or four primary elements; and the 
zeal bestowed on this vision of young science 
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led to such an investigation of nature as had 
never before been attempted. Modern chemis- 
try would not suffer by condescending to take a 
few lessons from its parent alchemy on many 
points essential to the correct understanding of 
the secrets of nature’s laboratories. 

The progress of geological investigation is 
yet more unsatisfactorily sketched out in this 
‘Physical Description of the Universe’ than 
that of chemistry. ‘Cosmos’ was originally 
intended to embrace three volumes; but we may 


the monks to take the field in rivalry with the actors 
—to make the music of. the Church to rival the 
music of the Opera, and perform an entertainment 
in the church to outshine the entertainment in the 
theatre.” 


Mr. Seymour might have found had he been 
more candid or better informed that “ Vespers 
with music and a procession” bear the same 
relation to the ordinary Ritual of the Romish 


| Church that an oratorio does to the performance 
| of the English Ritual, excepting only that they 


infer, from the manner in which this second | 


volume concludes, that a third is no longer 
thought of—and possibly this may account for 


the hasty and incorrect sketches of the two E 
y | would not have been quite so much shocked at 


important sciences in question, and for the fact 
that only two pages are given to the consi- 
deration of the ‘‘ Mathematical Figure of the 
Earth.”’ 





A Pilgrimage to Rome. 

Seymour, M.A. Seeley. 
Numerous as are the works that have been pub- 
lished on Rome and Italy, this volume has a 
special interest, which, though not entirely 
novel, entitles it to calm and impartial examina- 
tion. The author, an English clergyman of the 
Evangelical school, visited Rome chiefly for the 
purpose of investigating for himself the state of 
religion in the great metropolis of Latin Chris- 
tianity. In undertaking such a task it was 
necessary for him to adopt some conventional 
standard by which the propriety or impropriety 
of existing usages should be determined. He 
could not with any justice use the weights and 
measures of the Evangelical school in estimating 
the doctrines or the discipline of Romanism :— 
had he done this he would only have produced 
such a piece of idle bigotry as the lucubrations 
of the Rev. Dr. Massie, who wrote a pon- 
derous volume to prove that Popery was very 
unlike Puritanism. The standard assumed by 
the Rev. Mr. Seymour was that ideal of Catho- 
licism pourtrayed by the Rev. Dr. Miley in his 
eloquent work ‘Rome under Paganism and the 
Popes’—an ideal which has been set up, too, 
by those who call themselves Anglo-Catholics 
and who have expounded their theory in the 
‘Tracts for the Times.’ 


At Genoa, Mr. Seymour witnessed one of 
those theatrical displays called ‘‘ Vespers and a 
Procession,” which are peculiarly offensive to 
the religious feelings of Protestants — and 
indeed to those of most Romanists who have 
been born north of the Alps. He describes at 
some length the Church of the Annunciation 
turned intoa promenade—the levity and irrever- 
ence of the congregation—the monks mingling 
with the crowd, chatting and laughing like the 

oungest ang gayest of the congregation—the 
Coonader of the beggars, throwing themselves 
on their knees and apparently absorbed in wor- 
ship until their devotion attracted attention, 
when their prayers were at once changed into 
supplications for alms. These were prelimi- 
naries which naturally shocked his feelings, and 
perhaps added to the severity of his criticism 
on what followed.— 

“During the pauses in the services there were 
several splendid interludes, or perhaps more strictly 
speaking, operatic music of the highest order. 
Nothing I had ever heard in the way of music sur- 
passed it; but it was precisely that which may be 
heard at the Opera; and certainly is not often heard 
elsewhere. Some of the pieces were very grand, 
some were very sweet and pretty; some were very 
lively and brilliant.... I looked carefully throughout 
the church, while the priests were in the act of officiat- 
ing, and I could observe but one man kneeling, and 
one woman leaning on a chair in the half-kneeling 
posture !....We felt that we might as well be at 
the Opera!,...1t seemed an attempt on the part of 


By the Rev. M. H. 


| witnessed in Genoa. 


are far more common with the Italians than 
oratorios are amongst ourselves. If he had ever 
got crushed in the crowds forcing their way 
into York Minster during a Musical Festival, he 


the irreverence and levity which he thinks he 
The censurable part was 


| the mixture of the Vesper Service with the 





musical performance :—but even this is not 
without a close parallel in some of our British 
Cathedrals and collegiate churches. 

Monastic life in Italy was very carefully 
examined by Mr. Sepqnece—enqecidly in Rome. 
The result of his investigations was that— 

“The convents of the higher classes in Italy are 
neither more nor less than large boarding-houses for 
the younger sons of the aristocracy ;—a sort of club 
arranged in an Italian fashion, where they can live 
cheaply and well, and enjoy the society of those who 
are in every respect their equals, within the establish- 
ment, and at all times go forth to enjoy any society 
more suited to their tastes, without the establish- 
ment.” 

In the inferior convents— 

“ All, without exception, seemed of the lowest 
labouring population; many of those monks being 
unable to write or read; so that though the establish- 
ment might in theory be regarded by some minds as 
a holy and Christian home and retreat for pious and 
devoted men from the lower classes of society, yet in 
actual practice it was a sort of overgrown almshouse, 
a sort of union poor-house, the inmates of which 
were not the sick, the infirm, and the aged, as in 
England, but the strong, the healthy, and the able- 
bodied of the population, who ought to have been 
compelled to labour for their support. And as for 
the establishments of Franciscans and Capuchins, as 
houses for the pious and holy, it needs not that any 
man should be informed that the inmates are often 
the most vicious and depraved even in Italy.” 

Monastic institutions, like many others, have 
survived the utility in which they originated. 
They were originally missionary in their cha- 
racter, — designed to diffuse civilization and 
Christianity among the barbarous nations of 
Europe, or to restore both where society had 
been dislocated by the Goths, Huns, or Vandals. 
This missionary and conservative character they 
retain to some extent in England and in Ger- 
many; but their existencein Rome is an idle ano- 
maly, excepting in so far as they are employed 
as seminaries for the training of missionaries. 
The abuses in the Roman convents and the 
devotion exhibited in the few established in 
England do not, however, furnish arguments 
for or against Monasticism in the abstract. Cir- 
cumstances are conceivable under which mo- 
nastic institutions might render—and did occur 
under which they rendered—most important ser- 
vices to the progress of humanity ; but it is easy 
to believe that the wisest institutions when de- 
naturalized both in place and time may, like 
the convents of Rome, degenerate into abuses. 

Mr. Seymour speaks more gently of nunneries 
than of monasteries. He regards them as a sad 
necessity arising from the moral condition of 
society in Italy.— 

“Parents in Italy have much to contend with, 
much that is far worse than the worst that can be 
said justly respecting the nunneries; and no one 
ought to be surprised at the course they pursue: they 
pursue it not because they regard it as good in itself, 
but as the best in their power; and I feel that they 
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deserve our pity more than our censure—our sym- 
pathy more than our reproach.” 

The great cerenronies of Rome and their ob- 
jectionable features, at least in the eyes of Pro- 
testants, have been too often described to need 
repetition. On the Bambino—which may be 
less familiarly known—we shall touch briefly. 
The Bambino is a wooden doll, said to have been 
carved by a Franciscan monk in Jerusalem from 
wood cut on the Mount of Olives as a represen- 
tation of the Infant Jesus. Having no paint to 
colour the image, he had recourse to prayer ; 
and having spent a night in devotion, he found 
in the morning that the little image had mira- 
culously become the colour of flesh! This 
effigy is exposed for adoration, in a presipio 
prepared for it in the Convent of the Ara 
Celi, from the Feast of the Nativity to that of 
the Epiphany. It is, besides, a sovereign pre- 
servative against all dangers of childbirth, and 
its presence determines the issue of every doubt- 
ful disease.— 

“Tt is a common saying among the people of Rome 
that the Bambino receives more and better fees from 
the sick than all the medical men combined. It is 
certain at least that it is brought to visit its patients 
in a grander style, for a state coach is kept for it,—a 
coach quite as fine in its way as those of the cardi- 
nals or Pope. In this the Bambino is deposited, 
accompanied by some priests in full canonicals; and 
onward they move, stately and slow, as a rapid move- 
ment is thought inconsistent with the dignity of the 
image; and then as it passes every head is uncovered 
and every knee is bent in the street through which 
it moves. The Pope may pass and be saluted as he 
passes; the image of the Virgin Mary may pass and 
many a head is bared before it; the consecrated 
Host may pass and some may kneel and some may 
salute:—but if the Bambino passes every head is un- 
covered, and all the lower classes, let the weather be 
ever so wet and dirty, are prostrated in worship be- 
fore it.” 

But this is not all. On the feast of the Epi- 
are! the Bambino is brought out to give ‘its 
noly benediction’’ to the multitude assembled 
around the Ara Ceeli. It is taken in solemn 
procession from the sanctuary to the steps of 
the church just at the summit of the Capitol, 
commanding a wide view of the ascending 
slope and the adjacent streets. Then, at a 
signal given by a crash of military music, it is 
raised above the head of the officiating High 
Priest, while every knee is bent and every lead 
uncovered before it. We agree with Mr. Sey- 
mour that this is palpable idolatry ; itis acknow- 
ledged to be such by the most enlightened 
ecclesiastics in Rome. But we differ from our 
author’s belief that the Pope could put an end 
to the scandal by a simple edict. As in the 
parallel case of the adoration of the Cross, 
religious feeling has been so long identified 
with the material object, that any interference 
would in all probability lead to the formation 
of some secret society for continuing the favourite 
worship, if not to open schism. 

Although Mr. Seymour has communicated 
little that can be considered as new on the 
doctrine of Indulgences and the Invocation of 
Saints, he has stated the practices connected 
with both very clearly and impartially. On 
the use of holy water in religious ceremonies 
he is rather less satisfactory. It is clearly used 
as a species of lustration—and was most pro- 
bably derived from the Jewish custom of puri- 
fication. Its application to animals on the Feast 
of St. Anthony (the patron of the brute crea- 
tion)—when horses, asses, sheep, dogs, and 
every species of inferior animal, are brought to 
be sprinkled and blessed by the priests—is 
regarded by the Roman populace as a mere 
piece of farcical fun.— 

“The ludicrous part of the scene was when some 
luckless wight had to conduct some obstinate mule 
or some sulky ass to the priest; the crowd made it 





| their business to shout and halloo so as to terrify the | 


animal, and often to make it still more obstinate and 
sulky than before. Then they jested and jeered 
with untiring assiduity at the poor fellow, till the 
mule or ass, plunging violently, would sometimes 
fling the rider to the ground; and sometimes, when 
brought almost within reach, and the priest would 
raise his brush to sprinkle the water, the animal would 
again dart away, scared at the sight of his robes, the 
raising of his arm and the lifting of his brush. It 
was at such times that the mirth and merriment of 
the crowding people would become uproarious. The 
priest at times fell in good-naturedly with this humour 
of the people, and would intentionally give such a 
flourish of his brush and arm as was sure to scare the 
animal. And then hats were waved and hands were 
clapped, and the cheer went round and round again, 
till the frighted animals became wholly unmanage- 
able, and were obliged to be brought sometimes by 
main force within reach of the holy water. At times 
asses were dragged by main force applied to their 
tails, going backwards with no very graceful step to 
receive the blessing of St. Anthony. It seemed to 
a stranger as if the evil of all others most dreaded 
by the unwilling and unbelieving animals was their 
participation in the blessing of the saint. Altogether, 
it was a strange and comical scene, and such a scene 
as could only be witnessed among a laughter-loving 
and superstitious people.” 

Mr. Seymour has certainly extenuated nothing 
in his account of what he deemed objectionable 
in the religious or superstitious practices which 
he observed at Rome,—but as certainly he has 
not set down aught in malice. His fairness, his 
desire not to overstate, and his anxiety to make 
every allowance and admit every reasonable 
explanation, are obvious in each page. These 
qualities are especially valuable as his attention 
was confined exclusively to a phase of Roman 
life very super‘icially examined by other writers. 
However some of his readers may dissent from 
his inferences or argument, all should admit 
that his facts give the most complete view of 
the religious condition of Rome hitherto attain- 
able by the English public. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Reduction of the Observations of the Moon, made at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1750 to 1830; 
computed by Order of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, under the Superintendence of G. B. Airy, 
Esq., Astronomer Royal, 2 vols. —These bulky volumes, 
published at the expense of the State, contain the re- 
duction of the lunar observations made by Bradley, 
Bliss, Maskelyne,and Pond. They were reduced under 
the immediate inspection of the late Mr. Hugh Breen 
of the Royal Observatory; who, after a very short 
illness, expired on the morning of the Ist of April in 
this year, a few hours after the last supplementary 
Tables had been sent to press. The volumes contain 
a valuable Introduction by the Astronomer Royal: 
who states that his acquaintance with Mr. Breen’s 
habits in mathematical calculations enables him to 
express his confident belief that fey works of the 
same nature as this can pretend to like numerical 
accuracy. It is not a little remarkable that the 
manuscripts of Bradley’s and Bliss’s Observations 
are preserved in the Bodleian Library, Oxford,— 
although they manifestly belong to the archives of 
the Royal Observatory. They were lent by the 
authorities of the University and Library to Mr. 
Airy; who has had an accurate transcript made of 
them for preservation in the Royal Observatory. 
There are few matters of greater importance for the 
proper understanding of the progress and history of 
science than the unbroken continuity of archives. 
The executors of the early Astronomers Royal were 
in the habit of regarding the manuscripts of the de- 
ceased Astronomers as part of their effects,—-which 
accounts for some of them having been removed 
from Greenwich: and we observe it stated in Weld’s 
* History of the Royal Society’ that the relatives or 
executors of the early Secretaries of that Institution 
failed to return to it several important MS. docu- 
ments which happened to he in the hands of the 
Secretaries at the time of their decease,—and which 
by some accident have since found their way to the 
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Library of the British Museum, where they are now 
preserved. Our astronomical friends may be inter. 
ested to know that Government have placed the dis. 
tribution of copies of the Lunar Observations jn the 
hands of the Council of the Royal Society; by whom 
they will be sent to all the observatories, &c., at home 
and abroad—as also toastronomers and other scientific 
persons. 

Facts from the World of Nature, Animate and Ih. 
animate. By Mrs. Loudon.—The object of this book 
may be best stated in the words of the authoress, _}; 
“is intended to combine amusement with instruction 
and to show young people that there are real wonder 
in nature more marvellous than a fairy tale, Another 
and more important object has been to raise the mind 
‘from nature up to nature's God,’ and to point out 
how beautifully every creature is adapted to the 
situation in which it is placed.” In order to do this 
the author gives first an account of the wonders of 
the earth ; and its mountains, rocks, caverns, plains, and 
deserts, mines and fossils, are all made to contribute 
to the amusement and instruction of the reader, The 
wonders of the waters, with their oceans, lakes, rivers, 
springs, waterfalls, whirlpools, icebergs and icefields, 
are then described. To these succeed atmospheric 
phenomena—and rainbows, meteors, meteoric stones, 
and winds contribute their facts. Passing from these 
things, we naturally expected from Mrs. Loudon that 
we should be introduced by her to the vegetable king. 
dom: whether she intends to devote another volume 
to it alone, we know not ;—but all mention of the world 
of plants is avoided. From winds and water-spouts, 
we pass to the wonders of animal life. Only the 
vertebrate division of animals are mentioned; but the 
most interesting facts connected with their structure 
and habits have been collected with great care, and 
will be read with interest. We think Mrs. Loudon’ 
book well calculated to attain the objects which she 
has in view in its publication. 

A Guide to the proper Regulation of Buildings in 
Towns, as a means of procuring the Health, Comfort, 
and Safety of the Inhabitants. By William Hosking. 
—A very seasonable addition to the sanitary library, 
from a practical man. The contents comprise a 
series of chapters on the regulation of buildings, 
—their internal economy—their arrangement with 
respect to each other as to height, distance, and so 
forth—the principles which ought to govern the 
laying out or alterations of streets—how to provide 
best against damage from fire—practical instructions 
on drainage and ventilation—and other important 
matters connected with the form and disposition of 
the human habitation. Upon each of these impor- 
tant topics Mr. Hosking renders in a familiar man- 
ner the existing state of knowledge; and throws out 
many suggestions of his own of novelty and value. 
His scheme for ventilating churches and other public 
buildings by means of the surplus power of the clock- 
machinery is new, so far as we know. It certainly is 
ingenious,—and we are assured that it is practicable. 
The sanitary reformer will do wisely in mastering the 
contents of this unassuming brochure. Every person 
is, or ought to be, interested in the science which regu- 
lates the arrangements of the human dwelling; and 
in seeking for information on that subject Mr. Hos- 
king is a competent guide. Valuable to the actual 
builder and to the professional student, his work is 
yet so little technical as to command the attention of 
the general reader to its curious lore :—while to all 
who feel an interest in the momentous question of the 
health of towns it is an important acquisition. 

English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds. By Aubrey 
De Vere.—This is a work which would lead us too 
far from our province were we to attempt to treat 
the argument as it deserves. It is one exceedingly 
painful—and from which we gladly escape into the 
fields of pure literature. So great, however, 18 the 
interest of the subject at the present time, that we 
have given the volume a careful perusal; and can 
testify that it pleads the cause of Ireland with zeal 
and wisdom—and deserves the study of all who ate 
interested in the relations between that country and 
England. h 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. From the Fren¢ 
of Victor Cousin. A translation, with notes and at 
introduction by Mr. Jesse Cato Daniel, of a part of 
M. Cousin’s course of lectures, in 1818, on the True, 
the Beautiful, and the Good.—Not designing to enter 
into the theory which is now familiar to philosophical 
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we are content to commend the style in 
ot the book has been executed. M. Cousin in 
the course of his inquiry meets with many high 
triths, and expresses them with sympathetic elo- 
nence. ‘To use his own language, he aims at the 
sentiment of the infinite—while he sedulously shuns 
every utilitarian view of Art and Beauty. Herein lies 
smerit ; and it is in relation to this that his treatise 
may be profitably studied. 

Outlines of the History of Ireland, for Schools and 
Families. By T. Young, L.L.D.—A work which, 
written with care and taste, may serve to instruct 
the reader in the historic elements of Irish character 
and explain much that is anomalous in the present 

ect of the country. Essentially poetic, oriental 
in spirit, a kind of barbaric splendour still lingers 
about the land, however squalid the social condition 
in which it may be witnessed. The unsettled state 
of its conflicting monarchies at all times presents a 
sries of events possessing high dramatic interest. 
The associations of the national progress are of the 
most romantic kind. The passions of humanity are 
therein exhibited in their fiercest and in their tenderest 
moods) The “shadowy throne of Tara” and the 
yarious fortunes of its claimants are fit arguments 
for song, epic or lyric. In some respects, the desti- 
nies of the past contrast strangely with those of the 
present. At the beginning of the twelfth century, 
for instance, “a Synod,convened at Armagh, declared 
that the calamity of the English invasion was a punish- 
ment brought on the nation for its traffic in English 
slaves.” “The English,” pursues Dr. Young, “as 
their own historians unanimously confess, had been 
Jong in the habit of selling their children to the Irish, 
the great slave-market being held in Bristol. By a 
decree of this assembly, all the English slaves were 
ordered to be set at liberty.” What an incident for 
fiction! The history before us is brought down to 
1847—the period of Mr. O’Connell’s death; and, 
taken altogether, it is a history that furnishes one of 
thestrongest reasons for admiring at the little wisdom 
with which the world has hitherto been governed. 

Lectures on the Public Life and Character of Oliver 
Cromwell. By Edmund Clarke.—This work contains 
thesubstance of a course of lectures delivered in Man- 
chester—and appears not ill prepared for that pur- 
pose: but why they should be published we fail to 
comprehend, as they throw no new light upon any 
of the questions connected with their subject,—while 
the writings of Carlyle, D’Aubigné and others have 
made the reading public quite familiar with it. How- 
ever, as the book is small, compact, smoothly written, 
passably free from exaggeration, and cheap, it may be 
weful, perhaps, as an introduction toa regular study 
of the history of its hero and period. 

Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy. By 
Hamilton Geale, Esq.—We are never indisposed to 
receive new books on certain old subjects; and always 
tum to a Tour in Italy with a degree of expectation 
and pleasure. But here is absolutely not a line 
that has not been printed again and again; and the 
publication of these ‘Notes’—the times considered 
—is a superfluous expenditure of labour and capital. 

A few books for young persons and small children 
have been long waiting for a word of introduc- 
tio. We shall, however, do little more than 
transcribe their titles. Scenes of 1792; or, a Tale of 
Revolution. By the Rev. G. D. Hill, M.A.,—has, 
by way of moral, the corollary “ that the means most 
obvious to those who would maintain truth and 
rght are cultivating the intelligence of the un- 
edutated portion of the people.” May this be every 
tay more and more intimately recognized as the one 
QE. D., by thinkers and doers of every sect, class, 
and family. Aubrey Luson; or, the Field of Sedge- 
noor; a Historical Tale of the Dissenters. By the 
author of ‘ Hildebrand’—is likewise written with a 
purpose of “solemn and impressive warning.” The 
author, however, is somewhat in love with himself; 
and therefore can bear to be told that now less than 
ever will bugbear literature (with bugbear illustra- 
tions) be endured by those who wish well to the 
cause of intelligence and virtue.—Edda; or, the Tales 
fa Grandmother.—History of Denmark. First Part. 
From the Earliest Ages tothe Death of Canute the Great. 

ited by Philo Juvenis—is, as its title imports, 
tougher ware than the above. The lives and times 
of*Harold with the Blue Tooth,’ of ‘Gorm the 
Cruel King’ (not long ago, evoked as fierce as life, in 
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one of Mr. Darley’s Dramatic Chronicles) and of the 
elder Fridliefs and Frodes, are not to be “ fillipped 
away” in a paragraph like this. But we may gene- 
rally say, that to render her tales attractive, the 
Grandmother would have done better had she risen 
superior to the style of the Penny Magazine. A 
Barbauld, if setting the grim old Northmen before her 
clients, would have managed so to do in that terse, 
picturesque, poetical fashion, which none can appre- 
ciate better than children, ignorant though they be 
of the “ principle of the pyramid” in composition. 
From these histories, we come at once with a long 
leap to two books for infancy. Amy Ray, the Fisher- 
man’ sChildren—and Edith’s English Home. Pretty and 
pleasantly told tales,—tolerably wholesome and war- 
rantable.—Also Two Little Poems for Little People. 
By M.S. C. With numerous illustrations. These 
are good of their kind, though too closely imitative 
of Mary Howitt’s verses:—need we add, by no means 
so poetical. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A’ Beckett's (Mrs.) Companion to the Berlin Wool House, square, 6d. 
Ashwell (S.) On the Diseases of Women, 3rd edition, 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Banfield's (T. C.) Organization of Industry, 2nd edition, 8vo. 5s. bds. 
Boy’s Own Book, new edition, square, ts. bds. 
Bramwell’s (Rev. W.) Memoirs, Xc., crown 8vo. 5s. cl, 
Chretien’s (C. P.) Essay on Logical Method, 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Christian Lady’s Magazine, Vol. XXIX. 12mo. 7s. cl. 
City (The); or, Physiology of London Business, 2nd ed. post Svo. 6s. 
Drawing for Young Children, square, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Fleming’s (R.) Rise and Fall of the Papacy, 3rd edition, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Fry’s (Elizabeth), Life, by her Daughters, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl. 
Hallam’s (H.) Middle Ages, Supplementary Notes to, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hampden’s (R. D., Bishop of Hereford) Sermons at Oxford, 10s, 6d. 
James’s (G. P. R.) Works, Vol. XVII. ‘ Gowrie,’ 8vo. 8s, cl. 
Johnson's (S.) Wisdom of the Kambler, &c., fc. 7s. cl. 
Jones’s (Rev. J.) Book of the Heart, 3rd edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Lectures on the Second Coming, by Church of Eng. Clergymen, 3s. 6d. 
Lee’s (E.) Baths and Watering Piaces of England, 2nd edit. 5s. cl. 
Lodge’s (E.) Portraits of Lilustrious Personages, Vol. V1. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
Madame de Malguet, 3 vols. post vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 
Murray's Colonial Library, Vol. XX 1X. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Parley’s Atlas of Modern Geography, new edition, 4to. 5s. cl. 
People’s Journal, Vol. V., royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Railway Traveller's Walk through Oxford, 12mo., 1s, swd. 
Scudamore’s (E.) Treatise on Bees, 2nd edition, fe. 8vo. 2s, cl, swd. 
Seven Fairy Tales, with woodcuts, 16mo, 2s. 6d. bds. 
Selection of Scripture Texts, 16mo. 8d. cl, awd. 
Standard Novels, Vol. CXi1. ‘ Catherine de Medicis,’ 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Tate's (T.) Sermons at Edmonton, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

femp "s (W.) Inc to Studies of Steam, 18mo. 2s. cl. swd. 
Unveiling (The) of the Everiasting Gospel, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Whately’s (R., Archbishop of Dublin) Elements of Logic, 10s. 6d. cl. 








THE CLAIMS OF LITERATURE, 

In enviable contrast to the rest of Europe, England 
stands forth at this moment the country without 
a Revolution. Its people happily free from such 
extreme grievances as warrant a protest of violence, 
have faith in moral influence for the redress of those 
which they endure. To calm reasoning, to the 
spread of enlightened conviction, to that sense of 
right which when an appeal is permitted is never 
ultimately appealed to in vain, we look for Reforms as 
vital as, and probably more enduring than, any which 
other nations have achieved by the sword. 

While the various pioneers of social and political 
improvement may each draw their distinctive morals 
from a comparison between the physical agencies 
of progress abroad and the mental agencies which 
find their scope in our freer institutions—there 
are suggestions arising out of the present crisis which 
peculiarly claim their record in a journal like our 
own. If, in contradistinction to other European 
states, Britain has emphatically declared that Thought 
and Opinion are her means of justice—the levers by 
which she will propel her own social sphere—it is not 
an unfitting time to inquire what is the recognition 
afforded here to that class whose thoughts constitute 
opinion. 

We shall assume for the present that the litera- 
ture of a country is the chief source of its moral con- 
victions and eventually of its political institutions. 
The word Literature is of course to be accepted in 
its noblest significance. We would have it inter- 
preted as the special vehicle of those spiritual forces 
which influence man primarily through his nature, 
in opposition to physical forces which influence him 
primarily through his condition; as the manifold 
exponent of genius, which reveals through imagina- 
tion those ideals that become the actuals of the 
future,—which, by philosophy, extracts the truths of 
poetic inspiration and converts them into mental 
laws,—and which furnishes by science the instances 


and corroborations of those laws in matter. 


A power so vital and so universal—one which, 
dealing with our deepest faculties and motives, 
extends of course toall the issues of conduct—might 
well earn for its ministers a recognition as honourable, 
an aid as cordial, as countries or governments award 
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to other forms of merit. Nor, indeed, are the ten- 
dencies of mankind to true “hero worship” ever 
so effectually thwarted by conventional selfishness 
as to leave the claims of intellect permanently un- 
honoured. ‘The abstract idea of mental genius has 
never failed to command the homage of the world, 
“The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” the 
founders of the antique drama, the early expounders 
of philosophic truth—not of course omitting the im- 
perishable creations of Art—stand forth to posterity 
as the representatives of Greece. High above the 
chivalry and statesmanship of Elizabeth’s court 
towers the fame of Shakspeare and of Bacon. Down 
to these times the great idealist Death has often trans- 
formed for Genius a life of suffering into a memory 
of renown, The very man who made his dwelling 
with want has taken his rest with kings. They who 
shunned his door have gathered round his bier;—and 
the nobility of patents has held the pall over the 
nobility of Nature. 

The grievance of which Literature complains is not 
that its rewards are inadequate,—but that they come 
too late. Half the cost of a monument would create 
ahome. The sympathy shown by the living to the 
living would avail more than an apotheosis, 

The neglect of living genius has for so many ages 
supplied a picturesque and touching theme to the 
sufferer that it is difficult to free it from the asso- 
ciation of mere sentiment. A hacknied wrong—even 
though an unredressed one—becomes commonplace 
to the unthinking; and the duration which should 
make its repeal urgent often renders its impeachment 
wearisome. With these difficulties we must struggle 
as we can. It is sufficient to say that repetition 
invalidatesno honest claims—and if those of literature 
be found just and practical its advocates should be 
safe from the charge of morbid discontent. 

What are those claims ? We answer that to mental 
eminence should be accorded the same aids and 
distinctions which are conferred on the leaders in 
other walks of service;—that the faculties of thought 
and imagination which cannot be acquired, and 
which therefore transcend all merely professional 
attainments, should not on that account lose the 
advantages of a profession;—that while the Sol- 
dier, the Lawyer, the Diplomatist, the Divine, 
and in a more limited degree the Artist and the 
Physician have before them the cheering vista of 
social honours the Author alone should not be 
excluded from similar incentives and rewards;—that 
those provisions which the State has in its gift and 
which are compatible with the discharge of actual 
duties should sometimes be granted to men whose 
labours, though calculated for wide and permanent 
influence, are often so gradual in their operation that 
the natural recompense is often postponed, and not 
seldom forfeited. 

At present, the title of “ Author,” as such, carries 
with it no social recommendation. In those compa- 
ratively rare instances where desert and immediate 
popularity are concomitant, some amount of respect 
may undoubtedly be hoped for :—but how seldom, 
in the absence of a conventional station, is such re- 
spect sealed by the act of the State. The appeal of 
literary talent is operative chiefly when it gives a 
chance of rewarding a political adherent or acknow- 
ledging a family position. In this particular, Society 
is in advance of Legislation—Rank and Wealth do 
at times relax their jealousy to admit Intellect within 
their pale. But, owing to the neglect of govern- 
ments, a right which should be assumed as obvious 
is conceded asaboon. Justly viewed, there is an 
obnoxious implication in what are termed the liberal 
tendencies of Aristocracy towards Genius. Gene- 
rosity becomes insult to those who should be inde- 
pendent of its offices. To be “ liberal” in recognizing 
the higher forms of created intelligence is a sort of 
profane compliment to their Source ! 

Whatever may be the distinction to which, in 
spite of legislative apathy, a few writers attain, there 
can be no doubt of the hardship which a repellent 
attitude inflicts upon the class. This will at once 
be manifest by contrasting the position of the Author 
as such with that enjoyed by the members of other 
professions. The unknown and struggling barrister 
may become a judge. The episcopal bench commu- 
nicates some portion of its dignity to the humblest 
curate. In military life the ensign is the general 
in posse ; and, by the theory of the army, the very 
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private has at least the chance of some day wielding 
the marshal's baton. In Art there is too much sym- 
pathy with Literature to admit of much between Art 
and Legislation. Still, the painter and the sculptor 
have in prospect honorary designations and even 
official rank. The lad who employs his coal pencil 
on a deal board may become President of the Aca- 
demy. In all these professions the most obscure 
individual partakes of the glory of the most illustrious. 
He follows a calling which is distinctly recognized— 
his vocation has a specific value in the regard of 
society. Not so with the Author. His greatness, 
even when achieved, is seldom translated into any 
symbol which commands popular respect and secures 
an ascertained standing. ‘The position of the young 
or unknown aspirant is therefore to the last degree 
indefinite and equivocal. So deeply is this felt, that 
the literary man often chooses to found his social 
passport upon any appellation rather than that which 
describes his actual pursuit. If, for instance, by 
complying with the mere forms provided in such 
case, he have acquired the rank of barrister, though 
without either qualification or design to exercise its 
functions, how much rather would he rely for general 
acceptance upon his nominal than upon his virtual 
title! The latter, though it involves his real interests 
and occupations, he is tempted to merge in a desig- 
nation which represents neither. That such a com- 
promise of real dignity to its factitious semblance 
should be compulsory or even desirable, isitself astigma 
on the State that permits it. It is grossly to invert 
the true relation between desert and its acknowledg- 
ment—wilfully to misinterpret the canon of Nature, 
and to translate her credentials of honour into a sen- 
tence of exclusion. 

Literature in England, so far as governments 
are concerned, is the only vocation for which there 
is no dignity when it aspires and no profit when 
it stoops. In other callings, even when the sum- 
mit of ambition is not realized, how many are the 
resting-places of comfort? Fellowships, Commis- 
sionerships, Secretaryships, Governorships, Super- 
intendencies, and so forth, offer a thousand possi- 
bilities for identifying the rewards of merit with the 
public service. It is the rare and surprising excep- 
tion when Literature shares in the benefit of such 
opportunities. A course of life which of all others 
implies the capacities of general education is the 
only one excluded from its advantages. In the case 
of our greatest living poet it was found practicable to 
bestow an office which, while its duties could be ade- 
quately fulfilled, left leisure to the recipient for the 
cultivation of his genius. This solitary example at 
once shows the facility with which similar rewards 
could be bestowed, and upbraids those who have 
systematically withheld them. 

The appreciation of literary excellence is no doubt 
continually extending:—but in the very degree that 
this feeling has obtained amongst the people has been 
the growth of indifference amongst the aristocracy. 
The popularization of authorship has deprived it of 
its exclusivism. In this respect the condition of the 
author is inferior to that of the painter or the sculp- 
tor. While that general developement of taste which 
gives a larger audience to the imaginative writer 
equally increases the admirers of pictorial art, there 
is one distinction to be observed between the relative 
producers. A book may be disseminated by as 
many thousands as the public appetite demands. 
The last copy in the order of publication is just as 
original as the first. But there can be only one ori- 
ginal picture or statue. The proprietor has the abso- 
lute monopoly of his treasure. Its fame and value 
are enhanced by the multiplication of copies—and 
by prohibiting them he may attach to himself some 
portion of the interest which belongs to his special 
possession, It is thus that Art by the very limitation 
of labour and material attracts the regard of those 
who value an enjoyment by its rarity. There is 
much, too, in its creations that can aggrandize, often 
perhaps justifiably, personal importance. The “ fine 
forms” which embellish the halls of opulence and 
station reflect a dignity not wholly unmerited upon 
their proprietors.—It is, however, the peculiarity of 
literature that it cannot be rendered an exclusive 
delight. The wealth of verbal thought once dis- 
played is the common heritage of all whose intelli- 
gence can appreciate it.—That literature has lost 
something by the decay of cultivated patronage is 





not to be doubted. We have already observed that 
the cases are few in which a living author commands 
at once the suffrages of enlightened taste and those 
of general appreciation. 

The fame of mental superiority has been for the 
most part of slow growth. The renown of Aéschylus 
and Sophocles was for a time eclipsed by that of 
Euripides. Shakspeare was temporarily superseded 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. The acknowledged 
chiefs of song in our age have achieved their laurels 
after the experience of ridicule and in some instances 
of obloquy. The loss of that support which antici- 
pated the judgment of time, and aided genius in the 
period of its struggle, is not therefore to be slightly 
estimated. 

Let it not be thought, however, that we would 
renew this dissolved relation between the author and 
the patron. Honourable as it was in its commence- 
ment—a loving interdependency between the power 
that fostered wisdom and the wisdom that enlightened 
power—the union became deterivrated by time. The 
man of letters whose companionship once dignified 
station sank in the end into its appendage. No 
longer a refining influence to greatness, he became 
its obsequious reflection. 

To the progress of education and the develope- 
ment of taste amongst the people the Author must 
now look for his appreciation. He whose thoughts, 
by the spread of intelligence, can penetrate not only 
into the abode of luxury but into the haunts of labour 
—who can not only minister truth and beauty to 
secluded leisure, but make them audible amidst the 
hum of busy life—who can associate in his sym- 
pathies the highest and the lowliest of his kind, and 
pervade all the walks of this common sphere with 
the impulses and aids which he draws from higher 
ones—will rather thank Time for the new privileges 
which it has accorded than repine for those which 
it has abolished. He will claim only that a voca- 
tion daily extending in its nobility and importance, 
should secure its just respect—and that its professors 
should share in those encouragements which are in 
other pursuits awarded to desert. 

We are yet but on the threshold of an argument 
which we propose immediately to resume. 
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THE spirit of trade, whether it respect intellectual 
or corporeal vendibles, is fatal to the devotion which 
cultivates science for its own sake. Professions are 
too much followed in the spirit of trade—and even of 
trade in its most ambiguous developements. This 
brings me to another of the great evils of the Royal 
Society,—viz., its mode of dealing with papers. 

There is a universal feeling of distrust on the part 
of the scientific public as to the principles which 
govern the Council and committees in this class of 
their functions. There may be some few men whose 
papers the Council dare not send to the archives— 
there are others whose papers will be printed whe- 
ther good or bad—others, again, whose papers would 
as a matter of course be thrown aside, and who, 
therefore, abstain from sending at all; and the great 
majority of scientific men are strongly impressed 
with the belief that other than the real merit of the 
paper itself weighs with the Council in its decision. 
Whether this belief be well grounded or not, we 
have perhaps no sufficiently strong evidence to en- 
able us to affirm generally. Yet some very sus- 
picious cases haye heretofore been brought to light ; 
and it is probable that some hitherto untold ones 
are known to different Fellows, which charity itself 
would find difficulty in attributing to merely er- 
roneous judgment. However this may be, it is 
notorious that the scientific public does not place 
the least confidence in the decision upon the scien- 
tific papers communicated to the Society :—some 
impeaching the honesty and some the capacity of 
the judges in the several matters referred to them. 

Ought this to be? If the general suspicion be 
unfounded—as I hope it is—why should the Council 
shroud all its proceedings with respect to the papers 
in such mysterious darkness? Where there is no- 
thing wrong, there is nothing to conceal ; and if men 
whose intentions are pure adopt the system of less 
scrupulous persons, they have only themselves to 
blame for the suspicion that attaches to their acts. 
The very first step, then, towards the renovation of 
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the Society will be to inspire the publie mind yj 
entire confidence in the honour of the Council and 
committees with regard to their treatment of the 
papers sent to the Society. Many of our best m, 
who have retired in disgust from all participation in 
the affairs of the body would then contribute thei 
researches—much to the honour of the Society the 
reputation of England, and the benefit of the great 
family of mankind. 

The French Institute sets us a fine example—and 
one which adopted by us (perhaps with slight modi. 
fications) would entirely restore public confidence in 
this respect. Every paper communicated to that 
body is referred to some one or more of the mem. 
bers who are eminent in the branch of science to 
which it belongs, to report upon its character and to 
state what advances are made by its author upon 
previous knowledge on the subject which he dis. 
cusses. This is, indeed, nominally the rule in the 
Royal Society ; although it often happens that the 
secretaries assume to themselves the right of tellin 
the Council, without any written report, what to do 
with the papers. Even when reports are actually 
written, they are assumed (most improperly, as | 
think) to be confidential and privileged communica- 
tions ; and in all cases they are secret, not only from 
the author of the paper but from the general body 
of the Fellows! 

Were our practice like that of the French in 
respect to papers—were the paper and the report 
upon it always accessible to the Fellows, to the 
author, and even to scientific men generally, under 
suitable regulations,—then every man would have a 
fair chance. The reporter, knowing that he would 
be called to account for a partial, an unjust, or even 
a negligent analysis, would be careful to secure 
general accuracy and to avoid the display of per. 
sonal prejudices on one side or the other ;—an 
author would have redress within his reach where he 
had been injured by an unfair report ;—and the 
Council itself might proudly answer to all charges 
against its good faith by an appeal to the report, 
which its framer would be prepared to defend. The 
insinuations which we now so frequently hear, that 
papers of anterior date bear traces of papers more 
recent having been seen by the first author, would 
cease; and the allegations of papers being sent to 
the “archives,” more or less of which were after- 
wards resuscitated by the reporter, his friends, or the 
secretaries, could no longer be made as they have 
heretofore been. 

The adoption of a fair and candid mode like this, 
in dealing with papers communicated to the Society, 
would not only restore the confidence of the scien- 
tific public and relieve the Society of much’ of the 
odium under which it now lies—it would destroy, also, 
much of the secret influence of certain members, 
who seem not unwilling to sacrifice the character of 
the Society if they may serve their own private 
purposes. As a member of one of the committees, 
I saw a paper within the slightest shade of being 
condemned on the sole ground of the outrageous 
anathemas verbally delivered against it by one of 
the members of that little star-chamber. I knew 
that this verbal reporter was not an adequate judge 
of the subject itself; and I objected to vote tillI 
should have either read the paper myself or had 
before me the report of a competent judge. The 
paper was then referred to a Fellow, in whose know- 
ledge, judgment and honesty I had full confidence : 
—and the result of his report was that this very paper 

yas honoured by the reward of one of the Royal 
medals! I was one of the original members of that 
committee, and was present at nearly every meeting 
of it up to that time; but I hope I need not say that 
I have never sat upon it since the day to which I 
refer. : 

These things must cease :—and the trafficking in 
science after this fashion must be rendered impos 
sible. Let no man call himself a reformer of the 
Society who would retain an engine of such fearful 
oppression in this system of dealing with paper. 
It is preposterous to talk of renovation without ren- 
dering wrong as completely impossible as human 
ingenuity can ; and they who are disposed to “ blink 
such questions as these can only be considered a 
the “outs” who “want to get in” and retain the 
machinery to crush their opponents by which they 


have themselves been crushed. They remind one 
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Calvin,—who, having put down the Papal 

i. burned Servetus with a fire of green wood ! 

ANOTHER F.R.S.; AND A CONTRIBUTOR TO 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Stettin. 

Tur opinion expressed in a recent number of the 

{theneum [see ante, p. 434] on Berthold Auerbach, in 
‘eviewing his last work, ‘Goodman Gossip,’ will be as 

ing to the author as it is gratifying to Germany 
tofind the sterling qualities of one of her prominent 
writers of fiction so fully appreciated by the English 
critic. It will be satisfactory to the reviewer to hear 
thatthe reproach addressed to the authorforneglecting 
the cultivation of a higher class of compositions is 
undeserved; Auerbach having published in the 
annual ‘Urania’ for 1847 a tale of fiction Die Frau 
Professorin [* The Professor's Wife’], which is beau- 
fifal in writing and composition and vastly superior 
to his village tales. 

This little novel has been the cause of bringing 
before the public in a more concise form than before 
the important question—how far an author, after the 
publication of his works, may retain his rights of 
property in the same? Madame Birch Pfeiffer, 
known as an actress and clever compiler of come- 
dies, thought fit to adapt Auerbach’s novel to the 
stage,—had the same brought out at Berlin under the 
name Dorf und Stadt [Town and Country], with 
immense success,—and continues even now to draw 
from it large benefits in the shape of Tantidmes. 
Auerbach protested against the adaptation as having 
taken place without his permission,—and instituted a 
lawsuit against Madame Birch Pfeiffer for having made 
free with his property. The lady defended herself 
by the plea that a work of fiction being once published 
is everybody's property,—and did not deny that the 
greatest part of her comedy was verbally taken from 
the novel. A great deal of newspaper strife has 
followed. Arguments on both sides have been brought 
forward; and as our whole legislature of copyright is 
but of recent date, the point will present some 
difficulty for adjustment. To the credit of Auerbach, 
it must be added that he protested less against being 
deprived of his share in the Tantiémes than against 
the freedom which the lady has taken with the 
characters of the novel—looking less to truth than 
to effect—giving a sentimental end to the story where 
the author had exerted himself to carry out a highly 
poetical idea. His vexation will be shared by every 
lover of literature who has occasion to compare the 
novel with the dramatized adaptation. Dorf und 
Stadt continues to attract crowded houses wherever it 
isgiven, and the name of the poet is scarcely men- 
tioned in the play-bills. 

By the way, has Adalbert Stifter found no translator 
yet? The productions of this young writer rank 
among the best of German literature —I am, &c. 

C. R. 


Florence, June 22. 

T have just returned from witnessing one of those 
old-world spectacles of which the Middle Ages were so 
fond,and which yet linger amid the so incongruous 
sights and sounds of modern life, like fragments of a 
former age cut bodily out of their proper framework 
and thrust strangely and discordantly into the midst 
of the nineteenth century. This morning was the 
great Catholic festival of the “ Corpus Domini,”—the 
antique pageantry of which at Florence has yet sur- 
vived the wreck of so much! It will not survive much 
longer. Very possibly the spectacle which I have 
just witnessed may be the last of the series of some 
thousand such that fair Florence is destined everto gaze 
at, The same causes which have gradually placed 
such shows and ceremonies among the things of the 
Past in England and in France are now rapidly 
operating to produce a similar effect in Italy. They 
are, In truth, the pleasures of children, or of ages 
childlike in simplicity; and the people of Italy are 
now becoming, like their elder brothers of the Eu- 
Topean family, men. And thereupon, my dear Jau- 

temporis acti, you wax melancholy,—and sigh 
over the vanishing of all the olden-time braveries, 
with their picturesque associations of poetry and 
tmance! ‘Truly in many an idle hour I could sym- 
Pathize with you,—and “we two would rail against 
our mistress the world and all our misery”; but, 
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alack! the world is our mistress herein,—and pro- 
gress is as inevitable as old age. You doubt, too, 
whether the Italians will be the happier for outgrow- 
ing their childhood, their childhood’s pleasures, and 
childish simplicity. The song tells us that “ care 
comes with manhood as light comes with day.” 
Doubtless it is so, But groan over it as we may, we 
must needs “ accept the fact,”—as the French phrase 
it,—and make the best of it. 

Italy’s childhood is gone,—or fast going ; and for 
this reason I will place on record some account of 
what is very likely to have been the last Florentine 
celebration of “Corpus Domini.” Even upon this 
occasion, though the Church and the Court put forth 
all their usual efforts in contributing to the magni- 
ficence of the show, the wonted spirit of rejoicing 
was not present. The thing passed heavily; for the 
hearts of the people were elsewhere, and their 
thoughts were busy with more serious matters. Some 
were saddened by the loss of those who partook of 
this day’s festival with them last year :—and all were 
weighed down by the consciousness of important 
interests to be debated and settled for evil or for 
good, more or less by each man’s own abilities and 
efforts. 

The material portion of the pageantry was, how- 
ever, all there. It isa spectacle which comparatively 
few English witness; for it takes place at a time of 
year when the great majority of English visitors 
have left the fair city,—-scampering off, as they do, 
in all directions at the first bold glances of the Italian 
summer's sun. But picture lovers must remember 
the look of those processions; which some of the 
Venetian painters were so fond of representing, in all 
the rich magnificence of colouring of their gorgeous 
school, passing through the noble Piazza or over 
some one of the thousand bridges of the Queen of 
the Adriatic. 

Florence can boast of no such spot as the Piazza di 
San Marco for the exhibition of her gala pageantry, 
it must be admitted. But the procession of this 
morning was picturesque enough as I saw it sweep- 
ing across the Piazza di Santa Maria Novella towards 
the principal entrance of that fine church,—a noble 
specimen of the Italian gothic which prevailed dur- 
ing the best ages of the Florentine republic. An 
awning had been erected across the whole extent of 
the larger piazza and over the streets leading thither 
from the Duomo, beneath which the procession 
passed :—a most necessary precaution, as the blazing 
sun was such as to secure with tolerable certainty a 
“colpo di sole” to any bare craniums which had 
dared to expose themselves to its beams. The head 
of the procession left the Duomo about half-past six, 
and its close entered the church of Santa Maria No- 
vella about ten. 

First in the long line came the various confrater- 
nities, with their bannef$ and peculiar dresses. These 
are lay bodies of citizens associated together for 
various religious or charitable purposes. The prin- 
cipal one among them is the celebrated ‘ Miseri- 
cordia;’ whose existence is generally said to date from 
the period of the great plague in Florence, in the 
year 1348,—but which in reality was then an hundred 
years old. Its especial object was, and is, to afford 
charitable attention to the dying and the dead :—and 
with such functions, it naturally became of increased 
importance at a period when there were none others 
to take on them the fearful office, which this brother- 
hood, faithful even then to their vows, never failed to 
discharge to the utmost of their power. The lead- 
ing principle of their ministry is secrecy in their well- 
doing. To this end, the brothers are never seen in 
the city about any of their works of mercy unco- 
vered by a black hood and cloak which conceals the 
entire person. ‘Two holes only are cut in the hood 
for the eyes; and the person thus concealed is not 
by any possibility recognizable by mother, wife or 
friend. The shape of the hood is conical, and the 
entire effect thus produced is hideous in the extreme, 
and to an imaginative temperament almost awful. 
Bands of these silent darksome figures, encountered, 
as is constantly the case at Florence, in the perfor- 
mance of their dismal duty, are escorting either a 
litter with a sick man to the hospital, all hidden, like 
the bearers, beneath a black canopy,—or a corpse 
on its bier to the dead house. Preceded by a pair of 
lurid torches, and followed by a train of the brethren, 
who from time to time advance to place in turn their 





shoulders under the burthen, while the first bearers 
fall to the rear—and all in utter silence—they pass 
like beings of another worldalong the thronged streets; 
and every one moves aside from their path, and lifts 
the hat in token of reverence for their office of mercy. 
The Grand Duke himself is a member; and for 
aught that any one can know, may at any time be one 
of the sombre silent train. Such is the celebrated 
* Misericordia,’ which now turns out with its emble- 
matical banners to do honour to the ‘Corpus Do- 
mini.’ A variety of confraternities of lesser note 
follow. All are equally disguised in gown and hood 
of various colours, Some are red, some brown, some 
white, some grey. Still more hideous, though less 
solemn, than their black compeers of the ‘ Miseri- 
cordia,’ the element of the grotesque which their 
strange costume introduces into the coup d’eil, though 
destructive of all beauty and grace, yet imparts to 
it that character of quaintness which contributes to 
throw the imagination into the days of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. These associa- 
tions have various objects. Some much resemble our 
burial clubs, with the addition of various Roman 
practices of devotion. Some are merely societies 
united in honour of some especial saint or shrine. 
It is hard to say how or why their devotion is aided 
by the hideous disguise which they choose to assume. 

And here it may be mentioned episodically that 
in this old Florentine custom is to be sought the 
etymology of our familiar term “bigot.” Various 
names were given by the people, by no means in 
disrespect, to these companies. Those in grey 
—“ bigio””—were called “bigotti.”” As piety grew 
cool and hypocrisy and formalism abundant, these 
“higotti” were so called in a different spirit. The 
name was gradually applied to other fanatics :— 
and thus from these grey devotees came our term of 
reproach for that piety which has more of form than 
of spirit and more of ecclesiastical hatred than of 
Christian charity in its composition. 

Well! all these confraternities, black, white, red, 
and grey, marched with huge tapers in their hands, 
throwing their sullen smoky light with impotent in- 
solence in the face of the blazing sun’s majesty. 
Each taper is always on these occasions sedulously 
attended by a little ragged urchin carrying a sheet of 
paper folded into a recipient for the falling wax, 
which these huge flaring torches drop abundantly. 
This is a favourite branch of industry with the Flo- 
rentine gamins,—and has been carried on upon suffer- 
ance til] it seems to have become a vested right. The 
solemnity and magnificence of the spectacle is, as may 
be easily supposed, not a littledestroyed by the incon- 
gruous intervention of a number of ragged little 
ragamuffins, who do not scruple even to increase 
their profits by scraping the melting wax from the 
candle while in the hand of some lay or ecclesiastical 
dignitary. But the Italians do not heed incon- 
gruities; and the total insensibility to eye-sores 
which to us would, in the house, in the garden, in the 
church, in the city, be intolerable, is one of the most 
striking peculiarities of their idiosyncrasy. 

Next follow the various fraternities of monks,— 
mostly of the mendicant orders. And here is pre- 
sented a fine study to the phrenologist in the long 
succession of “shaven crowns,” as they defile with 
solemn face and downcast eyes, kneeling from time 
to time for extra piety, and droning forth some litany 
the dull, grating, sleepy tones of which seem to load 
the hot air and render it yet more oppressive. I do 
not pretend to any knowledge of phrenology beyond 
such as may be said to belong rather to that art uncon- 
sciously practised by us all, physiognomy; but I could 
not help thinking as [ looked down on the long row 
of bare skulls and faces unrelieved by moustache 
or whisker, that I read plainly enough there the 
degrading consequences of the life and doctrines 
professed by those mendicants. Of the poetical 
conception of the monkish type—the high-minded 
strong-faithed, stern, ascetic fanatic—I saw not a 
single specimen. But there were brutish, heavy- 
jowled sensualism, vacant imbecility, low under- 
glancing cunning, and scowling thin-lipped malignant 
bigotry, more than enough. The best of the lot 
were one or two rosy, burly, frank-looking, jolly 
dogs of the Friar Tuck breed. 

After the friars came the other ecclesiastical bodies 
and dignitaries of the city,—the different chapters 
with their canons, deacons, subdeacons, and acolytes, 
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And here shone forth, in all its magnificence, that 
clerical dandyism in which the priesthood of the 
Romish church love to indulge, and which exhibits 
itself in superb lace borders to surplices and rochets, 
&c.—lace upwards of a foot deep of the most exqui- 
site beauty, enough to make many a wealthy dow- 
ager’s heart sick with envy! Then there were mant- 
lets of crimson silk, copes of cloth of gold blazing 
dazzlingly in the sunbeams, chasubles stiff with em- 
broidery, and huge gold and silver candlesticks by 
the score. 

Then came the municipal dignitaries, with their 
“ gonfaloniere” in mantle of cloth of gold, preceded 
by the city banner bearing on a white ground the red 
“‘giglio”—the ancient cognizance of Florence: which, 
be it understood, is not what we call a lily, as gene- 
rally supposed, butan iris. Then the judges, in suits 
of sober black, with small silver-hilted court rapiers. 
After these followed the knights of St. Stephen, in 
their long mantles of white and red, the national 
colours of Tuseany. This order was instituted for 
the suppression of the Saracenic pirates in the Medi- 
terranean, and the Grand Duke is always Grand 
Master. On the anniversary of “Corpus Domini,” 
he always wears the robes of the order; and this is 
about all that remains of its ancient glories. The 
Grand Duke in these heavy and hot robes, poor 
fellow! bare-headed, and with a huge candle in his 
hand, mafches immediately behind the host, which 
is borne under a vast silken canopy. All the crowd, 
lay, ecclesiastic, and military, kneel as it passes:—and 
this is the sole shadow of a hint that the ceremony 
is in anywise a religious one. 

The procession was closed by a large number of 
the new guardia civiea; and really a very creditable- 
looking body of men they appeared, dressed in dark 
blue frock coats with red collars, cuffs and epau- 
letttes, dark blue trousers, and helmets with black 
horsehair drooping crests. Two very tolerable bands 
accompanied them ; but unfortunately persisted in 
playing two opposition tunes,—doubtless on the newly 
recognized anti-monopoly competition principle ! 

All this mass of people occupied more than an 
hour in passing before the window where I was 
stationed ; and [ counted no less than sixty banners 
and huge crucifixes borne among them. At last, all 
got packed inside the vast church. The mass was 
hurried through as speedily as might be; and the 
Grand Duke and his suite returned to the Palace, 
while the ecclesiastical part of the procession went 
back to the Duomo. 

Strange that such a result should seem to any 
people worth the labour, expense and loss of time 
incurred in the preparation and enactment of such 
a pageant!, But such are the “ circenses” with 
which the people of Florence have for many centu- 
ries been wont unwearyingly to delight themselves. 
As I have said, however, now that they are ceasing 
to be children it is to be supposed that they will put 
away childish things. 

I have kept this letter back some days, to tell you 
of the opening of the Tuscan parliament,—which had 
been fixed for this day, Monday, June the 26th. It 
is well known that there are a party here,—headed, it 
is said, with good appearance of truth, by no less in- 
fluential a person than the Gonfaloniere,—who wish 
that Tuscany should be added to the dominions of 
Carlo Alberto. It is said also that his Sardinian Ma- 
jesty’s gold has been busy in Florence in strengthening 
this party. And it was thought that the ceremony of 
to-day might probably not pass off without some at- 
tempt at disturbance. But nothing of the sort has 
taken place. Our good gentle Florentines have a 
very inordinate gift of the gab,—but are most credit- 
ably slow to act violently. 

The members of both houses went at 11 a.m. to 
the Duomo, to hear mass. They then proceeded to 
the Palazzo Vecchio—that grand old specimen of 
the castellated civic architecture of republican Flo- 
rence, which, more than any other edifice, is inti- 
mately associated with all the storied glories of the 
fair city’s olden time: and there, in the “sala 
de’ cinque cento,” one of the noblest halls in Europe, 
received the Grand Duke,—who was welcomed in the 
most enthusiastic manner. He motioned to the 
Senators and Deputies to seat themselves, himself 
sat down, and proceeded to read an opening speech. 
It is too long to be transferred to your pages, as it 
would occupy from three to four of your columns, 





But it is a well-written document, containing more 


of meaning, and less of verbiage with no meaning, 
than such compositions usually do. It was loudly 
applauded in several parts; more especially where 
the Grand Duke speaks of the sacrifices to be made 
for the holy cause of Italian independence;—nor less 
where he speaks of the preservation of “ order, the 
supreme good of nations.” 

The speech ended, each member of the new par- 
liament—the Senators first, and then the Deputies— 
were called severally by name to swear fidelity to 
the Grand Duke and the Constitution. Each, as 
his name was called, held up his right hand and said 
aloud, “ Lo giuro.” I was not a little amused by an 
elderly lady near me in the Hall, who, after having 
heard this form repeated several times, opening her 
eyes more and more at each successive repetition, at 
last turned round and asked, “Cosa dice? ciuco!” 
(“* What does he say ? ciuco!”)-—Ciuco, gentle En- 
glish reader, means a donkey! I fear me the old 
lady’s notion of what was going on anent the Consti- 
tution was about as clear as that of a large number 
ofher countrymen. Never mind !—the children will 
not learn to go alone as long as they are kept in go- 
carts; and the man who would not get into the water 
till he could swim never learned to swim at all. 

Ere concluding my letter, I may tell you that we 
have Gioberti here. He arrived from Rome yester- 
day. He was escorted in triumph by the citizens to his 
inn; and a guard of honour, of the civic guards, was 
immediately posted before the door of the house. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

We have satisfied ourselves by personal inspection 
that there is not room for the Geological Society 
in the new building in Piccadilly for the Museum 
of Economic Geology as at present arranged. We 
are sorry for it: and adhere to the principle of 
such a combination. If the Geological Society be 
entitled at all to a subsidy from Government in the 
shape of house-room, it is on the ground of its la- 
bours being important to the public; and the field of 
its utility is the same on which provision is also made 
for the establishment of the Geological Museum. 
It seems the most natural thing in the world that the 
two institutions should work in connexion,—and that 
the government which thinks it useful to subscribe 
at all should subscribe to the extent of all the means 
already provided at its cost. We have pointed out 
again and again how the unmeaning separation of 
things cognate necessitates a costly repetition of the 
same machinery, and has for its result in most cases 
an imperfect supply. Money is sunk over and over 
again in mere material which under a more econo- 
mical arrangement should be yielding produce. Why, 
when there are a national library and museum like 
that of the Economic Geologists, should the Geolo- 
gical Society not have the benefit of familiar access 
to them if they be a body expressly organized to turn 
such things to national account? Again we say, the 
common sense of the matter dictates such an arrange- 
ment :—and, as the Government will ere long have 
the opportunity of purchasing adjacent premises, we 
hope yet to see the room now wanting made for the 
Geological Society under the roof of the Museum of 
Economic Geology. We shall not cease to urge this 
matter on the attention of those concerned, on every 
fitting occasion. 

It is now stated that the New House of Commons 
will positively be ready for the occupation of members 
in the next session, The last portion of the old 
House called the Speaker’s house, the adjoining com- 
mittee-rooms, and those forming the centre of the 
cloisters, have just been removed, The entrance hall 
to the New House and the western window to West- 
minster Hall have attained their elevation, and are 
rapidly approaching to completion. Orders, it is said, 
have been issued for the removal forthwith of all the 
temporary erections at the east entrance to West- 
minster Hall. 

We have it on sufficient authority that we were 
mistaken when we suspected neglect on the part 
of the authorities at the British Museum with refer- 
ence to the Wardrobe Books sold at Puttick & 
Simpson's, the week before last. It appears that the 
Keeper did what he could to secure these books for 
his department. Though the fund for the purchase 
of MSS. was exhausted, he wrote a special report on 
the subject—and obtained leave to buy them if they 








went at fair prices. He gave commissions for the 
whole, and attended the sale himself; but they 
Tun up, we are informed, to such sums that ty-4 
not feel justified in continuing the biddings_ it = 
evident that an unlimited commission had been giy, 8 
by some one for their purchase. The Wardrobe Book 
of Eleanor of Castile—certainly very curious—which 
sold for 40/., did not contain forty leaves, ‘The fs 
following valuable lots were, however, obtained fs z 
the British Museum.— ad 
219. Compotus Ricardi de Bremesgroye de 
ceptus, &c., ap Berewicam sup ‘T'wedam., 
221. Compotus Ricardi de Nortone 
apud Palacium Westmonasterii, Turaim 


Mle vietualib, re. 
31 Edw. IL 

Pro Operationibys 
Londoniz, 


Edw. 1, - 
222. Liber Garderoba Edwardi fil: regi Edwardi 
XII. [1319]. ——- 


223. Compotus Walteri Exon. Epise. pro V; 
Edw. IT. [1323]. 

224. Particula super reparacione navium a ion : 
temp. Edw, IL. pud Baion ; 


The lots. 221 and 224 are, in the opinion of some 
equal in interest to anything sold, j 

The Royal Botanical Society gave its third and 
last flower and fruit show on Wednesday last, at the 
gardens in the Regent's Park._The last exhibition 
for the season in the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick is fixed to take place on Wed- 
nesday next. 

Lord Brougham has reappeared at length within 
the walls of University College: the lake at Cannes 
not being any longer a tempting water for an aquatic 
game at“ Follow my Leader”—nor the Croix deGardy 
a fit field for playing the Old English Baron in, His 
Lordship on Saturday last distributed the prizes to 
the successful students in that institution which had 
the steady patronage of his earlier and more dignified, 
though less aristocratic, tastes. Our readers know that 
his Lordship now appears very commonly in mental 
motley; mixing up a good deal of wholesome truth 
with much of fallacy—exhibiting sound propositions 
carelessly and sometimes inconsistently set. He has 
got over many prejudices in favour of progress since 
he became a peer. Lord Brougham is now a lover of 
order as a general matter, and of his own “Order” 
as a personal one. Not that he has any objection 
to fraternize with republicans if he may do so asa 
Lord—or to embrace the doctrine of equality on con- 
dition of its recognizing his titular superiority. On 
the present occasion, Lord Brougham distinguished 
himself by a laboured assertion of the practical im- 
possibility of a Republic—a distinguished American 
thinker, Mr. Emerson, sitting directly beneath him at 
the time—and by an eloquent denunciation of the 
shame and horrors of the recent scenes in the metro- 
polis of unhappy France. 

The rumour of last week relative to the offer of 
a Professorship to M. Guizot by the University of 
Oxford, is, we learn on inquiry, so far correct, that the 
intimations by which it is now customary to preface the 
formal offer of public appointments have been made 
—and, as we understand, have been declined. The 
Professorship offered, however, was the new one 
founded by Sir Robert Taylor for teaching and im- 
proving modern languages :—we ventured to think 
that the chair offered to M. Guizot must needs have 
been one of History. The notion of setting him to 
teach languages appeared strange to us:—we did not 
then know that there was a chair for improving a8 
well as teaching them. Perhaps the University had 
the notion—to which we ourselves incline—that the 
French language very much needs the improvement 
that would ensue upon the restoration of the words 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité to their primitive mean- 
ings. However this may be, we cannot but coincide 
in the opinion of a contemporary to this extent— 
that, considering the nature of the Professorship, we 
think the offer was scarcely justifiable unless the 
Board of Curators had knowledge of acquired quali- 
fications in M. Guizot of which the public at present 
knows nothing. To one part of the argument of the 
Times, however, we demur. “ We have no Grimm, 
it may be true, in the British Islands,” says our con- 
temporary, “ but we had better rear one than borrow 
one,—and it is only by encouraging the talents we 
possess that they can be developed into something 
which as yet we possess not.” We dispute the word 
“only” in the last clause, unless“ the encouragement 
of the talents we possess” means something more than 
encouraging them by appointments and salaries. If 
it should mean something more, then the last claus 
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my contradict that which precedes it; since it may 
very easily happen that borrowing one Grimm may 
te the best mode of rearing another,—and, thus, the 
most efficient encouragement to the talent which 
Those who know the history of Oxford 

that in the old time, when it was relatively more 
edebrated than it is now, it borrowed largely,—partly 
py actual importation of men, partly by importation 
of learning gathered by its own men abroad. And 
this at a time when foreign universities in their turn 
jorrowed in the same manner from Oxford. More- 
over, we think it should be remembered that, consti- 
tuted as the Universities now are, much benefit may 
arise from the introduction of men of talent as Pro- 


ssors,—independently of the question of their claim | 


with reference to the chairs which they are invited 
tohold. Thisis some palliation of the offer—though 
not a justification. Non-academical readers are so 
little aware of the peculiar ground which the Univer- 
sity Professor now occupies, in consequence of the 
College system, that they could scarcely be made to 
understand in any space which we could give to the 
explanation how the offer made to M. Guizot would 
not appear so strange to a University man as perhaps 
itdoes tothem. However, as we have said, the over- 
ture has been declined,—and for reasons which have 
no reference to the fitness or propriety of the offer. 

M. Gallenga, we are informed, has been appointed 
to the Professorship of the Italian Language and 
literature at University College, London, which was 
recently vacated by the resignation of Count Pepoli. 

We see with pleasure that the Queen is a sub- 
sriber to the fund for the orphans of the Inverury 
Poet—and that the sum raised by the joint efforts 
of the general Committee in Dundee and the aux- 
iliary Committee in London has reached 2502 A 
new and mournful feature has been added to the 
caim of these destitute children,—making the number 
to be relieved fewer, but thereby increasing the ne- 
cesity for the relief. The widow of the poor poet 
has followed him, ata short interval, into his untimely 
grave:—and the three children have now no protector 
but the benevolence which has been exerted, and that 
which has been appealed to, in their behalf. 

We have been looking into the advertising columns 
of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews just to see 
what our booksellers are about, and what new an- 
nouncements of forthcoming publications a dull and 
promising season is likely to afford. Very seldom 
indeed have we seen less. Mr, Colburn announces 
‘TheCastlereagh Papers,’ in four octavo volumes;}Mr. 
Murray, ‘Lavengro, an Autobiography,’ by George 
Borrow, author of ‘ The Bible in Spain’; and Messrs. 
Smith & Elder, * The Town; its Memories of Great 
Men and Events,’ in two octavo volumes, by Leigh 
Hunt. Unless the autumn be more prolific, our 
reading societies will be in pocket for a time—and 
the subscribers will be obliged to resort to the old 
sock publications of Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Radcliffe, 
Mrs, Lenox, and Miss Burney. 

The union of literary and mechanics’ institutions, 
vith a view to efficient and economical co-operation on 
something of the principle which we haverecommended 
to the learned and Art societies of the metropolis, so 
far as the same is applicable to these more scattered 
hodies—is, we see, spreading throughout the country. 
Bymeans of such associations, lectures can be obtained 
o terms which are sufficiently large to secure the ser- 
vices of eminent professors,—while they fall lightly, by 
division, on the individual institutions. We hear of 
sme such move going on in Scotland: and at the 
recent annual meeting of the Y orkshire Union, held at 
Ripon, it appeared that 81 institutions are associated 
forits objects—being an increase of 18 since the meet- 
ngof the previous year. A meeting has been held at 
Hexham, with a view to the formation of a similar 
‘sociation under the title of the Northern Union. 

The town of Coventry has returned to its second 
thildhood. There is no grace, of course, in the 
gambols of its senility: the freedom and rotundity 
ofmovement which gave a charm to the play of its 
tabyhood that has made even the record thereof 
pleasant, having been exchanged in its now unseason- 
able gambolling for the stiffness and angularity of old 
ge. Madame Warton, in a tight-fitting pink silk 
tress, took one of Mr. Batty’s white horses, and rode 
through the dear old streets, pretending to be Lady 
Goliva. But the charm and mystery of the old- 
wld tale were gone. Anybody might see the pink 
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tights who would, —and all the men of Coventry 
were licensed Peeping Toms. In lieu of the mys- 
tery that followed the Lady Godiva of old, they set 
an Elephant to go before—and Mr. Warton, her 
husband, came behind as Edward the Black Prince. 
Queen Margaret, Sir John Falstaff, Robin Hood, 
Friar Tuck, William and Adam Botoner, the cele- 
brated mayors of Coventry, Sir Thomas White, 
its great benefactor, and Sir W. Dugdale, the emi- 
nent local historian, all figured in the show. So did 
a “sylvan bower bearing the Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess,”* — a capacious platform furnished with 
flowers, fountains, and foreign birds in golden cages. 
“ The fleecy lambs and faithful dog formed an object 
which attracted all eyes; while the arbour of ever- 
greens rising and tapering off to the height of forty 
feet, formed a magnificent finish to the cavalcade.” 
The happy seniles firmly believed they were playing 
at “ Lady Godiva” : and by three o’clock, as in the 
childish days of Coventry, the sport was over—and 
they were taken home. 

Our readers will remember that a fortnight since 
[ante, p. 629,] we printed a letter, signed “ D,” com- 
bating the opinion of a member of the scientific 
world as to the duties which possession of the papers 
of a deceased investigator imposes on their pos- 
sessor in relation to the subjects therein treated of. 
We have since received a letter from the gentleman 
alluded to by our correspondent,—setting forth cir- 
cumstances peculiar to his own case which, in his 
opinion, turn aside the force of our correspondent’s 
arguments so far as he is concerned. That they may 
do so, we cannot but feel inclined to admit. On 
turning, however, to the Philosophical Magazine, we 
find that his words there do not imply any difference 
between his own case and others,—but justify our cor- 
respondent, or any one else, in assuming that he acts 
upon a broad maxim applicable to all cases. His 
words are these—“ As the possessor of Mr. ‘s 
papers, I feel it to be due alike to my own honour 
and to Mr. *s memory never to publish anything 
of my own on the subject.” The possession of Mr. 
’s papers is put absolutely as the disqualifying 
reason ; and no particular conditions are referred to 
suggesting that the writet was not laying down a 
general proposition. As such, our correspondent dis- 
puted it. The difficulty in the writer's especial case 
rests, we now know, on other grounds. 

The papers of the week contain the melancholy 
record of the death of Mr. G. F. Richardson, of the 
British Museum, under very painful circumstances. 
Mr. Richardson was the author of a ‘ Geology for 
Beginners’—noticed in the columns of the Athe- 
ne@um, 

While death has in the latter days been holding 
his court extraordinary and levying unusual contri- 
butions in France, he has not omitted to take that 
tribute and extort that homage which at all times 
Nature pays. The Nestor of literary France died 
in Paris on Tuesday last; having lived just long 
enough to see everything overturned that his long 
life had seen built up, and the wisdom of his almost 
century of years flung in three months away. M. 
de Chateaubriand—who, as our readers know, has 
already performed his own obsequies and survived 
to record them,—has at length undergone that final 
change to which he may never testify by tongue or 
pen. It was given to the literary veteran to know 
in life the taste of his posthumous fame; but the 
troubles of the present time have taken something 
from its flavour as it was presented to him,—and the 
mock funeral at which he “ assisted’ had more of 
interest than can probably be given now to the real 
one in which his shall be so passive a part. All the 
events of M. de Chateaubriand’s career are already 
on record in the columns of the Atheneum ; and our 
readers know that his own ample narrative of the 
same has long awaited only the present event to be 
surrendered to the posterity for whom it was com- 
posed. Now, that the blank date in the book (and 
on the tomb) can be at length supplied, posterity 
is too busy to read.—The celebrated author, Henry 
Zschokke, has died, also, at Aarau. His writings were, 
as ourreaders know, devoted tothe familiar illustration 
of questions of social policy; and they will not have 
forgotten his Das Gold-macherdorf, noticed in our 
columns [No. 865]—and again in its English trans- 
lation as ‘ The Goldmakers’ Village’ [No. 905]. We 
reviewed also his ‘ Gleanings’ [Aehrenlese], in our 














No. 918; and a translation, for Chapman & Hall’s 
Foreign Library, of his ‘ Autobiography,’ in No. 929, 
Last Week but One. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN,—Admission (from Eight o’clock till Seven), 1s. : Catalogue, 

ls, JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
and Deceased British Artists, is OPEN Daily from Ten till Six. 
—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, Is. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS Now 
OPEN, at their Gatvery, 5, Patn Maui East, each Day, from 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary. 





Will shortly Close. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

The FOURTEENTH ANNUALEXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their Gauverny, FPirty-roree, Patt Mau. dmission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


THE EXHIBITION OF MULREADY’S PAINTINGS, 
SKETCHES, &c. to promote the formation of a NATIONAL 
GALLERY of BRITISH ART, is NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY 
of ARTS, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHI, from Nine till Dusk.— 
Admission, 1s, each. 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT TNA. 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, under three aspects— 
Evening. Sunrise, and during an Eruption: and the INTEKIOR 
of ST. MARK’S at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
During the latter. the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten_ till Six.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — First Exhibi- 
tion of Important and Novel Experiments in ELECTRICITY 
by ISHAM BAGGS, Esq., cmt the PHENOMENA of 
THUNDERSTORMS and the CAUSE of LIGHTNING, in a 
Series of Lectures,on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY, 
at Two o'clock. and in the EVENINGS of TUESDAY, THURS- 
DAY, and SATURDAY, at Nine o'clock. Popular Lectures by 
Dr. RYAN and Dr. BACHHOFFNER,. Dioramic Effects are 
exhibited in the New Dissolving Views, which, with the Chro- 
matrope and Microscope, ere shown on_the large Disc. Experi- 
ments with the Diver and Diving Bell New Machinery and 
Models described.—Admission, ls. ; Schools, Half-price.—The New 
Catalogue, ls. 
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Asiatic.—June 17.—Prof. Wilson in the chair. 
— The Director (Prof. Wilson) read a paper 
written by himself, ‘On the Military Science of the 
Ancient Hindis.’ The paper began with the obser- 
vation, that although the HindGs had always been 
inferior to their foreign invaders in practical warfare, 
they were probably superior to them in its theory. 
A supplementary portion of their Vedas, or Sacred 
Institutes, was devoted to the science of war, under 
the denomination of Dhanur Veda. This original 
treatise is probably lost; but many interesting parti- 
culars are derivable from the Agni Purana, the Maha- 
bharata, and other of their standard works. The 
how appears to have been their chief weapon (as is 
demonstrated by the word Dhanub, a bow, in the 
name Dhanur Veda); but other missile arms, as the 
discus, javelins, short iron clubs, &c., were used. 
The troops were also generally armed with swords, 
maces, axes and spears, and defended by helmets, 
quilted jackets, and coats of mail. Their armies 
were theoretically arranged in bodies of relative pro- 
portions, consisting of elephants, chariots, horse, and 
foot—the former being equal in number, and the 
latter in the proportion of three horsemen and five 
footmen for each chariot. The number of chariots 
and elephants is the great characteristic of Hindé 
warfare; and it is remarkable that in their heroic 
poems the heroes are generally represented as riding 
in a chariot, and never ona horse. In a few cases 
they are mentioned as coming to battle on an ele- 
phant; but in the course of time horses have entirely 
superseded chariots in India, as in Britain, where the 
chariot once played so important a part in battle. The 
paper proceeded with a description of the various 
sorts of bows, arrows, and other weapons used by the 
ancient Hindés. The question as to the knowledge 
of gunpowder, or any similar explosive substance, 
by the ancient people of India, said the Professor, 
is one of great historical interest. It is clear from 
their medical works that they were acquainted with 
the constituents of gunpowder, and possessed them 
in great abundance: and our acquaintance with their 
literature is as yet too imperfect to warrant a reply in 
the negative because we have not met with a positive 
account of the invention. Their writings make fre- 
quent reference to arms of fire; and rockets—which 
appear to be an Indian inventicn, though not men- 
tioned by name in Sanscrit writings—had long been 
used in their armies when Europeans first came jn 
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contact with them. Tactics also were not omitted in 
Hinda military science. The division of the army 
into centre, flanks, wings, and reserve, is laid down; 
and rules for the order of march, the modes of 
overcoming obstacles, the choice of a_ position, 
and the different kinds of array, are given, and 
illustrated by quotations from the Agni Purana. 
The subject of encampment received attention ; 
in illustration of which the paper concluded with a 
quotation from the Maha-bharata, describing in con- 
siderable detail the pitching of Yudhishthira’s camp 
“upon a level and fertile spot” on the banks of the 
Hinanvati, agreeably to the precepts laid down for 
the regulation of the practice. 

The following were elected Resident Members :— 
J. Hutt, W. M. Stone, J. H. Crawfurd, T. C. 
Robertson, and E. C. Ravenshaw, Esqs. 

The meeting adjourned till November. 





Boranicat.—June 2.—J. Reynolds, Esq., in the 
chair.Mr. W. Andrews exhibited a collection of 
living specimens of Irish Saxifrages collected in 
Kerry, and comprising specimens in illustration of 
the varieties of Saxifraga umbrosa, S. hirsuta, S. Geum. 
He presented also leaves from a cultivated specimen 
of an apparently new species of Saxifrage, the ori- 
ginal plant having been discovered by him in Kerry, 
in September, 1845. In a letter to the Secretary, 
Mr. Andrews stated—* That the form and structure 
of the leaf had not before been met with or de- 
scribed among the Saxifrages, — and probably the 
flower might present some feature of interest.” 

Institution oF Civit. ENGINEERS.—June 20.— 
J. Field, Esq., President, in the chair.—t On Har- 
bours of Refuge,’ by the Earl of Lovelace. The 
paper consisted chiefly in a succinct review of the 
Reports of the Commissioners on Shipwrecks and on 
Harbours of Refuge, giving the opinions of the naval 
officers and civil engineers on the necessity for 
harbours in certain situations, the naval qualities 
possessed by those positions, the possibility of con- 
structing harbours in them, and the nature of the 
structures. It was stated that of various situations 
pointed out, that of Dover is the only one yet de- 
cided on; though great works are contemplated 
at Portland—where, from Mr. Rendel’s designs, a 
system of construction will be adopted which will 
be both economical and stable and at the same time 
afford employment to a class of persons whose labour 
it has been difficult hitherto to use efficiently. The 
various projects for floating breakwaters and other 
artificial shelter for vessels were examined, —and 
generally condemned as inefficient for the objects 
proposed. The questions relative to the movement 
of sand, the drifting of the shingle, and the deposit 
of silt in Dover Bay and other places were treated; 
and reasons were given for the various forms of con- 
struction and the projects for meeting the difficulties 
induced by these circumstances. The next question 
was the plan of the harbour and the mode of con- 
struction of the works. After quoting all the autho- 
rities on both sides—including the naval officers, the 
Commissioners, the civil engineers, and the scientific 
writers—the preference was given to a large harbour 
with two entrances, so placed as to allow a sufficient 
runof thetide through it, to prevent any very consider- 
able deposit of silt, butso constructed astoafford shelter 
to the vessels within. The pier walls inclosing the 
harbour to be built vertically up from the bottom, or 
with a very slight inclination in their height, instead 
of throwing in masses of rubble stone to find its own 
angle of repose—which it was shown was not less 
than four or five to one, and that it only attained 
solidity after a lapse of many years, even with a due 
admixture of small materials to fill up the interstices 
and after constant supplies of stone to replace that 
which the seas removed. The reports of Capt. 
Washington were quoted to prove the failures that 
had occurred at certain harbours in Ireland, where 
it was stated that the long slopes had been destroyed 
by the sea and had ruined the harbours they were in- 
tended to protect. The proceedings at Cherbourg 
and Plymouth were followed in detail with a view 
to deducing arguments against the long slopes and 
in favour of vertical sea-walls. The protest by 
Sir Howard Douglas in favour of long slopes was 
examined, and the arguments used on both sides 


were analyzed. Col, Enys’s theory of the effects of 





the “ flot du fond” was examined; and without going 
to the entire length that he does, it was admitted 
that in many cases the effects produced were as he 
described them, and that the subject as he had 
brought it forward was well worthy the attention of 
civil engineers. The placing a vertical wall upon a 
substratum of rubble in the form of a long slope was 
shown to be pregnant with mischief, and had never 
been successful—and that the adoption of that sys- 
tem at Cherbourg had been a matter of necessity 
rather than of choice. Mr. Alan Stevenson’s expe- 
riments on the force of waves striking opposing bodies 
were given; and it was urged that the force shown to 
be developed by a breaking wave could not act upon 
a vertical wall, up and down which it would merely 
oscillate,whereas it might fall with all its accumu- 
lated force uponaslope, upon which it would naturally 
break. In conclusion it was urged, that, although for 
Dover—whichis the spot whereon to mount guard over 
the Channel in order not only to prevent invasion, but 
to maintain our present naval supremacy—it might be 
permitted to spend a large sum of money, yet it would 
not do to have several Dovers ; and therefore it be- 
hoved the authorities to consider carefully the site, 
the plan and the method of construction before 
commencing such works. 

In the discussion which ensued—and in which the 
principal civil engineers engaged on great hydraulic 
works took part—the speakers explained the actual 
circumstances and conditions of the works which had 
been instanced as failures: and it was shown that far 
from being expensive or useless works, they had been 
completed within the original estimates; and that 
wherever the construction had required restoration 
or additions, it had arisen from the use of defective 
materials which, being on the spot, it had been 
obligatory to employ— not from the use of the 
long slope, which, as compared to vertical walls in 
similar situations, was shown to be more durable, and 
to have been in many instances successfully substi- 
tuted for vertical walls after these had succumbed to 
the assaults of the raging billows. 

Royat Institution.—June 16.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair. — Mr. 
Faraday ‘On the Conversion of Diamond into Coke.’ 
In the course of last year M. Jacquelain succeeded 
in converting diamond into a substance possessing 
the appearance, physical character, and electrical 
properties of coke by the following process:—Having 
attached a piece of hard gas retort carbon to the 
positive wire of Bunsen’s battery of 100 elements, he 
placed on if a small piece of diamond. He then 
armed the negative wire with a cone of the same 
carbon, and, by dexterous manipulation, enveloped 
the diamond with electric flame. After a short 
interval, the diamond underwent a sort of ebullition, 
became disintegrated, softened, and was actual coke. 
(Comptes Rendus, June 14, 1847; An. de Chimie, 
tom. xx., p. 459). On this experiment Prof. Faraday 
made the following observations. 1. 4s to the pro- 
perty possessed by certain substances to assume totally 
different forms without undergoing any chemical change. 
Prof. Faraday adverted to the case of sulphur, which 
becomes brittle when suddenly cooled from its first 
state of fusion, but is soft and pliable when similarly 
cooled from its second state of fusion.—2. 4s to the 
source of heat employed. Prof. Faraday dwelt on the 
beauty and power of the voltaic are as a furnace. 
Showing by experiment that diamond could be burned 
into carbonic acid gas by means of a current of oxygen 
gas directed on it when highly heated, the Professor 
stated that neither this heat nor any short of that 
of the voltaic battery, except that of the solar lens, 
was sufficient to convert diamond into coke. The 
fusion of rock crystal by a current of oxygen sent 
through an ether flame was noticed; and it was shown 
that this powerful heat was inferior in intensity to 
that of the battery.—3. The condition of the diamond 
when thus converted into coke. It becomes absolutely 
lighter. The spec. gr. of ordinary diamond is 3368; 
—when changed into coke its spec. gr. is 2°679. 
It loses its insulating power.—Prof. Faraday here 
alluded to some experiments by M. Karsten (Archives 
des Sciences, 1847), proving that certain compound 
bodies were conductors or not according to their 
preparation. He stated that this was the only case 
analogous to carbon.—4. As to the philosophy of the 
change of the diamond’s structure, Referring to M. 





Gassiot’s demonstration that the heat is greatest 
the positive pole of the battery, Prof. Faraday . 
gested the possibility that the particles of dj my 
might, under the influence of the intense heat, tend 
to form vapour having a sensible and assisting ex 
sive force, and that in their axial position as Tegarded 
the enveloping discharge they might assume a state 
having relation to a dia-magnetic condition, He 
requested to be understood, however, as offering this 
idea merely as a philosophical conjecture, Finall 
he referred to Graham’s supposition, that the differ. 
ence between diamond and coke might depend on 
their known difference of specific heat. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
TveEs. Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business, 





PINE ARTS 
The Drunkard’s Children. By George Cruikshank, 

Bogue. 

‘The Drunkard’s Children’ is a pictured story, in 
eight plates, designed and engraved by Geo 
Cruikshank, and forming a sequel to ‘ The Bottle 
of the same versatile, and in his own way (which js 
not exactly this), inimitable artist. It is not often that 
‘Sequels’ are successful ; and the present one is no very 
remarkable exception to the rule. The story, it ig 
true, is broadly told—the moral for ever uppermost : 
yet the work is not nearly so good as its predecessor, 
It is less rich in circumstance, less varied in cha- 
racter, less happy in the introduction of accessories 
which aid the story and give balance and variety 
to the composition. Still, it would be difficult to 
name another artist who would design a better series 
of pictures on the same subject. Mulready would 
have given us more harmonious composition and 
drawing more strictly academical,—Leslie would 
supply as much character—and E. M. Ward as 
much incident; but it would be difficult to find any 
one artist uniting their several excellencies. ‘The 
Drunkard’s Children’ must be regarded, then, asa 
very clever work: designed principally for popular 
teaching—and necessarily coarse in its incidents and 
presentments thatit may repel men from the coarse and 
vicious. George Cruikshank is no Hogarth, save in 
the path which he has chosen thus late; but there is 
a large class who will be willing, for the cause’s sake 
and the former reputation which he brings to it, to 
accept him as a great moralist-painter. 

Plate I. represents the interior of a gin-shop. 
“ Neglected by their parents, educated only in the 
streets, and falling into the hands of wretches who 
live upon the vices of others, they [the children of 
the former victims of the Bottle] are led to the gin- 
shop, to drink at that fountain which nourishes every 
species of crime.” This, to our thinking, is the 
best plate in the series. The healthy look of 
the landlord at the bar is capitally contrasted with 
the varied forms of vice and squalor that surround 
him in the persons of his customers—Plate IL 
exhibits another stage in the story of inherited 
vice. “Between the fine-flaring gin-palace and 
the low dirty beer-shop, the boy-thief squanders 
and gambles away his ill-gotten gains.”—In Plate 
III. we have the interior of a cheap casino or 
dancing-room.—In Plate IV. the arrest of the boy- 
thief in a three-penny lodging-house.—Plate V. pre 
sents the dock of the Old Bailey, with its inevitable 
tenant :—and Plate VI. its melancholy sequel, the 
interior of a cell in Newgate. Plate VII. shows the 
death of the boy on board the hulk-ship, the victim 
of early dissipation :—and Plate VIII. represents the 
self-murder of the wretched and solitary girl—The 
expression on the face of the black man who has 
started from his sleep on the entry of the police to 
arrest the boy in the three-penny lodging-house 8 
as good as Wilkie’s celebrated black in the Chelsea 
Pensioners. It is the most striking episode in the 
whole of this series—full of the pain and terror of 
the story. The suicide from London Bridge is a 
piece of wild and extravagant horror. . 

As this unhappy family of gin-drinkers is now 
extinct in the person of the suicide daughter, we 
presume that Mr. Cruikshank’s story is at an end— 
and its moral is Teetotalism. The painter inculcates 
that “a little” gin-drinking “is a dangerous thing”— 
and that they who begin by tasting are sure to end by 
drinking deep. As we have said, the particular ine 
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sanee, it may be hoped, comes to an end with the 
. because it is the defect of this series that it 
p but a repetition and reinforcement of the moral 
* the formerone. There is included, to be sure, the 
farther moral of thealmost inevitable course of crime 
and suffering that awaits the unfriended children of 
wciety; but that is not the moral prominently 
worked out here—the Monster of Mr. Cruikshank’s 
thought is again Gin the Destroyer. The present 
gue is accompanied by an illustrative poem from 
the pen of Dr. Mackay—in which the series of inci- 
dents that compose the formerand present publications 
ue gone over again,—and certainly with no increase 
of effect. ‘The poet has taken the painter's facts 
and made a third version of his moral—but has left 
him the monopoly of the inspiration. The poetry 
is neither refined enough for the select nor striking 
enough in its plainness for the million. The | 
Pierian draught here offered to the people in lieu of | 
gin is weak and flavourless. That might be a por- 
tion of the poet’s design—but it is not a good one. 
He might not think it right in a work like this to 
offer a strong draught, even from Helicon. He is 
wrong, on the principle of counter-irritation. One 
of the best passages in this gin-epic is the follow- | 
ing; which describes the warning conveyed to the | 
doomed family by the death of the first victim—an | 
infant— | 
All grief was nothing to a grief like this. 
It roused the virtue that had slumbered long. 
Upon those innocent lips, one last sad kiss 
Adam imprinted: and ev'n he—the strong, 
The callous man—felt in his soul a throng 
Of better feelings, prompting him to weep. 
He wept hot tears: he owned his life was wrong. 
And Lucy, kneeling in emotion deep, 
Sobbed o’er her child, and moaned ; and wished, like it, to 
sleep. 
Edward and Emma knew not death before— 
They had not seen it; felt not what it meant— 
They knew it now—it was a dread no mote ; 
And Edward brooded, on the grief intent, 
Silent and thoughtful; but his sister went, 
Hour after hour, with yearning eyes to trace 
Those little features, calm and innocent 
And, ’mid her blinding tears, admire the grace 
Which peaceful Death had cast on that beloved face. 





“Close up the coffin-lid, and come away,” 
Said Adam, kindly; ‘‘ tears are all in vain— 
“They cannot animate that senseless clay ; 
“The babe is happy, let us not complain. 
“Come, Lucy, weep no more; look up again, 
“Heaven has received it—cling to that belief. 
“We need support and comfort in our pain. 
“Cheer up—this glass will give our hearts relief, 
“And give us strength, dear wife, to combat with our grief.” 


Our readers will perceive that the poet is no great | 
help to the painter as a Temperance missionary. | 
The song in honour of the hero of both—‘ The Gin | 
Fiend’—is more spirited.— 


The Gin-fiend cast his eyes abroad, and looked o’er all the 
land, 

And numbered his myriad worshippers with his bird-like, 
long right hand ; 

He took his place in the teeming streets, and watched the 
people go 

Around and about, with a buzz and a shout, for ever to 


and fro. 

“ And it’s hip!” said ‘the Gin-Fiend, “hip! hurra!—for 
the multitudes I see 

“Who offer themselves in sacrifice, and die for the love of 
me.” 


There stood a woman on a bridge; she was old, but not with 


years— 

Old with excess, and passion, and pain—and she wept re- 
morseful tears, 

As she gave to her babe her milkless breast ; then goaded 
by its ery, 

Made a desperate leap in the river deep, in the sight of the 

- passers by. 

“And its hip!” said the Gin-Fiend, “‘hip! hurra!—she 
sinks—but let her be, 

“In life or in death whatever she did, was all for the love of 
me.” 


There watched another by the hearth, with sullen face and 
in ; 
She uttered words of scorn and hate to one that staggered 


in, 
long had she watched, and when he came, his thoughts 
were bent on blood ; 
He could not brook her taunting look, and he slew her 
‘ where she stood. 
And it’s hip!” said the’ Gin-Fiend, ‘‘hip! hurra!—my 
vem, ight good friend is he! 
He hath slain his wife, he hath given his life, and all for the 
love of me.” 


And every day in the crowded way he takes his fearful 
stand, 
And numbers his myriad worshippers with his bird-like, 





long right hand; 


And every day the weak and strong, widows, and maids, 
and wives; 

Blood-warm, blood-cold, young men and old, offer the Fiend 
their lives. : 

** And it’s hip!” he says, “hip! hip! hurra! for the mul- 
titudes I see 

“ That sell their souls for the burning drink, and die for the 
love of me.” 

This song will doubtless find its way to a musical 
accompaniment :—and thus, the circle of the arts will 
have conspired to aid in the apostleship of Father 
Mathew. 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 

A week or two since you spoke of a society after 
the model of the Camden and other publishing asso- 
ciations intended to be formed for bringing before the 
public the literature of Art. There is now before 


| me the prospectus of such a scheme issuing from a 


body of the architects of the metropolis, and limiting 
its views to the publication of works connected with 
the subject of Architecture. This ill-drawn up and 
awkwardly worded document does not enlighten us 
very much—but is valuable for its admission of a 
truth which when asserted by others has been repelled 
as a malicious aspersion proceeding from ill-nature 
coupled with ignorance. In the names of several of 
the leading men of the profession who figure amongst 
the promoters of the scheme we have it avowed that 
architectural publication in this country is far behind 


| that of the Continent,—“any comparison of cata- 


logues,”’ it is observed, “ showing that our deficiencies 
are very great.” Surely the thumb-screw must have 
been applied to extort this confession! Great, no 
doubt, our deficiencies are :—but whom have we to 
thank for that? There is no law prohibiting our 
Barrys and Tites from giving to the world the designs of 
the buildings which they have executed,—as has been 
done by many Continental architects of note, living and 
dead. To supply the deficiency complained of, and 
enable our repertoire of English architectural publi- 
cations to compete with that of the Continental ones, 
it is the purpose of the new Society, amongst other 
things, to bring out republications of “ the standard 
authors,” and “publications by modern authors, 
English and foreign.” One thing left unexplained— 
much as it requires explanation—is what we are to 
understand by “dhe standard authors”? While the 
works of such authors, it is to be presumed, are 
already well known to, and in the possession of, most 
of the members, all that is really valuable in them 
—that is, of any practical value at the present day 
—has been transfused into, and incorporated with, 
modern treatises on the art and other writings. 

Among the six “ projects” which the Society pro- 
poses to carry out simultaneously, I confess I do not 
clearly understand the second. It is described to be 
“ Tllustrations of executed works of authors of equi- 
valent talent [equivalent ?] who may not have left 
writing in MS. or type, or continuations of works 
in the same style.” Your readers will be less dull 
than I am if they can see their way through this 
paragraph of the scheme to its exact meaning. I 
will not go over all the “ projects” set down in 
the prospectus,—notwithstanding that I could say 
a good deal in the way of comment upon each of 
them ; but I cannot refrain from expressing my dis- 
approbation at finding recognized in the ‘ Polyglos- 
sary’ as legitimate terms of Art those which are in 
use among builders and artificers “ in the different 
counties of Great Britain.” It seems to me that as 
far as the nomenclature of architecture is concerned 
it should be the endeavour of the Society to get rid 
of all merely local and provincial terms,—to establish 
uniformity in regard to these, at the same time en- 
larging our present vocabulary where now defective 
by sanctioning and adopting some very useful and 
expressive words and terms that have not yet found 
their way into architectural dictionaries. 

It does not appear that the promoters of this 
scheme have any design to benefit by their publica- 
tions more of the public than such as may be actual 
members and subscribers of the Society. Of these 
they calculate on 250—whose guineas will enable 
them to bring out a quarto volume of 400 pages. 
The volume so published will, it is said, “ form in a 
short space of time the nucleus of the most impor- 
tant, most trustworthy, and most valuable dic- 
tionary in any of the languages of Europe.”—It is 
not very clear to me how works of the kind promised 
can form the nucleus of a dictionary, 





| 





Were there nothing else to object to, the term 
“standard authors” fills me with misgivings. It 
seems to point to Vitruvius and the genuine Five 
Orders school,—whose writings are likely to carry us 
back to that status in quo beyond which we have 
been endeavouring to advance by a more intelligent 
study of the monuments of the art, both classical 
and medieval. It must be left to time, however, to 
show how this scheme will work; and should the 
present generation really get the nucleus for it, their 
posterity will perhaps get a dictionary deserving to be 
described by a cluster of superlatives such as the 
promoters have ventured to indulge in. 

I am, &c. An ARCHITECT. 


FRESCOES OF FLORENCE. 
Chapel of the Sacristy of Santa Croce. 

Proceep1NG to consider the Frescoes in the order 
in which they were painted, those of Taddeo Gaddi, 
the godson and favourite pupil of Giotto, come next 
in succession, and also in interest. He was a man 
who added essential qualities to his art, and assisted, 
both as painter and architect, in adorning his native 
city of Florence. After the death of Giotto, Taddeo 
Gaddi headed the school of fresco painters; and his 
first work of magnitude was in the Chapel of the 
Sacristy of Santa Croce, which he decorated with a 
series of subjects from the life of the Madonna and 
Mary Magdalene,—the last possessing by far the 
greater interest, and displaying a considerable ad- 
vance upon the former, which are composed with 
much formality. The dimensions of the chapel are 
twenty-two feet square and about twenty-six feet high, 
with a groined ceiling of an azure ground studded 
with gold stars. The four triangular divisions contain 
pannels on which are painted the four great prophets. 
In the centre of the ceiling there is a projecting me- 
dallion painted in tempera with a half-length figure 
of our Lord. On the side wall the frescoes are 
divided into three tiers. A window occupies the end 
wall; and infront of it, but at the distance of four feet, 
is a rich altar-piece adorned with sacred subjects in 
compartments on gold grounds. The series relating 
to the Madonna commences with a legendary subject 
of Joachim, the father of Mary, leaving the temple 
with a sacrificial lamb which has not been accepted 
by the high priest (a remarkably fine and expressive 
figure). ‘The second—‘ The Meeting of Joachim 
and Anna’—is painted with more freedom than the 
first ; the figures also are well grouped, and their long 
mantles show an advance in style. ‘The Birth of 
Mary’ isa curious composition of several formal figures, 
chiefly habited in the costume of the period. The faces 
are interesting, though evidently chiefly taken from one 
model. The fourth subject is ‘ Mary ascending the Steps 
of the Temple, accompanied by her Parents.’ These 
two latter possess merit; but two men, one speaking, 
and the other listening with earnest attention, are 
painted with great truth and character. In the back- 
ground, a rich piece of architecture and several small 
figures are well put in. The last of the series is a 
crowded composition of ‘The Marriage of the Vir- 
gin;’ but it does not exhibit any remarkable excel- 
lence. Thesecond series commences with the Magdalen 
anointing the feet of Jesus while at the table of the 
Pharisee. The colour and execution are good; but 
the chief point of interest is the fine head of the host. 
The next—‘ Martha complaining to Jesus that she 
is unassisted by her Sister-— is composed with great 
simplicity, and possesses unusual merit. Christ, on 
one side of the picture, is giving the reply “ Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many 
things,” &c. Mary the while is seated at his feet, 
and with intense feeling listens to every word that 
proceeds from his lips. The gesture and movement 
of Marthabetray her impatience. Behind, the disciples 
are reverently attending to the words of their Lord; 
whose dignified demeanour, together with theex pressive 
group before him, form a picture of extreme interest. 
The execution is careful, and the colour quiet in tone,— 
thereby presenting a powerful contrast tothe next sub- 
ject,astirring composition of ‘The Raising of Lazarus.’ 
Theresuscitated man isa fine energetic figure stepping 
from the tomb enveloped in graveclothes. The groups 
(consisting of the Marys, disciples, and elders, some 
with mantles to their faces in fear of the effluvia from 
the charnel-house, and others struck with dismay, sur- 
prise, or adoration) diverge from the centre of the 
picture, where alone, and in calm solemnity, stands 
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theWorker of the miracle. The next fresco of ‘ Mary 
at the Sepulchre’ is unequal, being only good in 
parts. The last—‘ The Death of the Magdalene’— 
is altogether inferior. Some of these frescoes were 
in parts finished in tempera,—as the skies and blue 
draperies,—doubtless with the view of using inferior 
blue instead of ultramarine; but it has all now pe- 
rished, to the great injury of the general effect, and 
proves the evil of retouching frescoes, even with tem- 
pera, though it is the safest medium that can be em- 
ployed. At the entrance of the above chapel (which 
is separated from the Sacristy by a gothic iron screen) 
there are two pilasters, supporting a pointed arch, 
on which are painted the Twelve Apostles, and on 
each pilaster are two monastic saints. 
Baroncelli Chapel. 

This chapel—also painted by Taddeo Gaddi, but 
at a later period than the Sacristy—forms the end 
of the south transept of Santa Croce, and from its 
beautiful effect attracts general observation. The 
dimensions are twenty feet in width, and about thirty 
in height. The groined ceiling (of blue studded 
with stars) has four triangular divisions; in the centre 
of which is a circular medallion, containing half-length 
personifications of the cardinal Virtues. These are 
composed with much dignity, and the colours har- 
monize well with the gold ground on which they are 
painted. The most beautiful, perhaps, is that of 
Justice holding a steelyard, while the other hand rests 
on a sword. She is draped in a white vest and mantle, 
and has wings tinted with scarlet and green, The 
“ glories” are blue and of a lozenge form. The mould- 
ings of the pannels are all richly ornamented in colours. 
This ceiling is in tolerable preservation. ‘The frescoes 
below occupy the left side and altar walls. The 
first is divided into five compartments, the upper one 
being arched by the ceiling. The four underneath 
are ranged in two tiers, separated only by spiral 
columns. The subject of the series on the side wall 
is a repetition of the life of the Madonna. The ar- 
rangement also of the five pannels isprecisely similar 
to that of the Sacristy; but on the altar wall the series 
is continued in six compartments, ranged in three tiers, 
with a stained glass window in the centre. The subject 
of Joachim is here treated in a very masterly manner, 
and the head is in itself a study. The wounded dig- 
nity in the attitude of Joachim, as he bears away 
the unaccepted offering, is admirably expressed ;—and 
only equalled by the figure of a young man in the 
foreground, with his head turned in earnest converse 
with two others. The graceful deportment and 
charming simplicity of this figure, together with the 
successful painting of the Indian-red toned drapery, 
render it not much inferior to Raffaelle in style. 
The second fresco contains a fine group of Joachim 
and Anna meeting. The draperies are well painted 
and in excellent folds; but the background figures 
are in costumes of the day, and there is great want of 
aerial perspective, the buildings all coming as forward 
as the principal group. The ‘ Birth of the Madonna’ 
is a pleasing composition. Anna, gracefully draped, 
is kneeling to receive the infant from a nurse. Two 
background figures are very clever, especially the 
one in the act of lifting down a basket from the 
head of a female. ‘ Mary ascending the Steps of the 
Temple’ is a rich subject, from the elaborate archi- 
tecture of the temple and the introduction of several 
groups. ‘The figure of Mary is chiefly the work of 
a modern restorer; who has painted the defaced por- 
tions on a rough intonaco, while all the rest is ona 
smooth one,—which is far superior for bringing out 
the brilliancy of the colours. The Virgin Mary’s 
parents are very devotional; and the head of a 
Pharisee is full of character. The white draperies 
also are well disposed. A female in yellow, kneel- 
ing in the foreground, and another behind, in red, 
both possess a high degree of excellence. ‘'The 
Marriage of the Virgin’ is a large assemblage of 
persons of well varied character, and most of them 
true to nature. The youth in the foreground, break- 
ing the stick under his foot—a female playing on 
the bagpipes—and the back view of a man in dark 
drapery—are all worthy of observation. The ex- 
ecution of the piece is good, and the background is 
wrought with excessive care. The frescoes of this 
wall are engraved by Lasinio. The six of the altar 
wall have little light to show them to advantage. 
‘The Annunciation’ and ‘The Visitation’ possess 
points of interest: for instance, in the latter, Eliza- 





| beth, clothed in white, ‘on her knees to Mary, forms 


a beautiful group—and there is a very sweet figure 
of the Virgin Mary in the former. The remaining 
subjects—the Star appearing to the Wise Men—the 
Angel appearing to the Shepherds—and the Adoration 
of the Magi—are not to be compared to the others 
in quality. On a pilaster, there are two Saints that 
have a good effect.—These frescoes are painted on 
an intonaco of sand and lime, and, as before stated, 
on a smooth surface. 

Taddeo Gaddi's frescoes, like those of most 
ancient painters, differ materially from his tabular 
pictures: the former exhibiting his best powers, 
while the latter make a parade of the lesser,—as the 
elaborate finish of detail, ornaments, and gilding. 
For this obvious reason, it is impossible to form a 
correct judgment of the works of the early masters 
from the few specimens of their ease! pictures that 
are to be found in England. Some German critics 
have disputed the fact of the Chapel of the Sacristy 
being painted by Taddeo: but, besides the reputation 
of nearly five centuries, these frescoes bear too many 
evidences of his style to admit of a doubt. The 
same execution—the same graceful lines—and the 
same delicate tints prevail in all, with the exception 
of those in the ceiling;—which, though of the same 
school, are certainly the work of an inferior painter. 

The frescoes of Taddeo Gaddi furnish us with 
many beautiful examples of pure taste and unforced 
effects—qualities which are little observed in modern 
Italian frescoes. In the above chapels, the harmony 
of the whole, in each, is well preserved,—although 
five large subjects are brought into juxtaposition on 
a wall, with only narrow spiral columns to separate 
them. The Chapel of the Sacristy exhibits the in- 
equalities of a man grappling as it were with his art; 
the formal timidity of the student being mingled 
with the freedom and spirit of the master. The 
Baroncelli Chapel, on the contrary, presents us with 
a fine and equal style, and a poetical invention ex- 
pressed with much feeling and observation of nature, 
—even to individuality. Taddeo surpassed his 
master in execution, colour, harmony, and grace: 
but never approached him in the higher qualities of 
simplicity and grandeur. Eveento Latina. 

Fine-Art Gossir.—The Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Government School of Design has 
appointed Mr. R. N. Wornum, author of ‘ The 
Epochs of Art,’ to the office of Lecturer on the 
History of Art in relation to Ornament. His posi- 
tion will be independent of the masters :—an arrange- 
ment that need not be disadvantageous to co-operation 
and unity of purpose. His course will consist of ten 
lectures, one to be delivered every month—com- 
mencing on the reopening of the school in October. 
—The Class of Form, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Townsend, has been rendered complete by re- 
storing to it the section of Figure Drawing from the 
Antique,—which, as a temporary arrangement, had 
hitherto been included in the Class of Colour.— 
Prizes are announced for the best specimens of the 
productions of the students: the exhibition of these 
and the distribution of the prizes will take place at 
the close of the School before Christmas,—lIt is said 
that the long-complained-of deficiency of space for 
the business of the School is under the consider- 
ation of Government—with the view of remedying 
this serious disadvantage. 

There is now exhibiting at the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly, by M. Philippoteaux, a celebrated Parisian 
painter, a picture, 22 feet wide by 12 high, repre- 
senting M. de Lamartine at the head of the Provi- 
sional Government, surrounded by the National 
Guard, the Schools of Paris, and the army, when he 
made that oration to the people, declaring that the 
Republic was made by and for them, which gained him 
the popularity that has since so rapidly declined. The 
picture is one of those matter-of-fact delineations of 
such scenes with which the walls of Versailles are 
crowded. Among these, the works of MM. Horace 
Vernet, Alaux, De la Riviere, and Coudére seem to 
have furnished inspirations to M. Philippoteaux. The 
vivid manner in which the scene and its personages 
are brought before us in his picture is calculated to 
heighten our national and rational abhorrence of such 
melo-dramatic scenes of terror and madness. The 
artist has shown great ability in his work._M. E. 
Lafon, another distinguished French artist, has been 





| charged to paint a picture representing the heroic 


death of the Archbishop of Paris. 

The first anniversary meeting of the Can 
Society,—taking its title from the name of the founder 
of the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, in Bristol, ang 
formed for the purpose of procuring the restoration of 
that beautiful edifice—has been recently held in that 
city. The report stated that nearly 200 members are 
inrolled, whose annual subscriptions amount to 3001 
—and announced further contributions to theamount 
of 5002 The sum required is 40,0002. :—and it jg 
hoped to raise 1,000/. or 1,5000. a-year to carry on the 
works. 

The name Darlé, which occurs in our notice last 
week [p. 659] of ‘ The Glories of Art in Belgium, 
should have been Durlet. Francois Durlet is the 
artist of the carved state work in the Cathedral of 
Antwerp. The figures and bas-reliefs, which are 
profusely employed, a correspondent informs Us, are 
designed by the sculptor Geerts. 

It is stated by the Art-Union, on what the editor 
asserts to be good authority, that the present Secre- 
tary of the Fine Arts Commission is not about to 
retire from that office; and that M. Bezzi has nog 
been appointed by the Commissioners to any office 
connected with the Commission—nor is any such 
appointment contemplated. Our contemporary 
attributes the rumour which alarmed the nationality 
of the Builder to the tact of the Secretary's occa- 
sional employment of the gentleman in question in 
subordinate official matters. 

Another of the consequences of the political con- 
vulsion among our French neighbours has been the 
distribution by public sale in London during the past 
week of a collection of 166 lots of the most splendid 
carpets from the celebrated Manufacture Royale de 
Tapis d’ Aubusson, kept by M. Ch. Sallandrow 
Lamornaux. We are induced to advert to this sale, 
because in the exhibition was apparent that supe- 
riority over our own manufactures in design—or, as 
it is more popularly expressed, in the patterns— 
which it is the object of our Schools of Design to 
reduce. All styles found representation here in 
tapestry and carpets of the richest velvet pile and of 
every dimension. Many of the subjects approached 
nearly to the character of pictures; while, at the 
same time, no such illusion was attempted as might 
tend to deceive the eye into a sense of insecurity 
where the foot was about to tread. The character 
of the forms and colours is always most judiciously 
applied to the requirements of such matters. 

From Florence, it is stated that the English com- 
mittee formed in that city, last year, for raising a fund 
towards the relief of the Irish and Scotch sufferers 
by famine, have presented a marble bust of Queen 
Victoria, executed at Rome by the English sculptor 
Gibson, to Prince Demidoff; who was amongst the 
most distinguished of the foreign contributors to that 
fund,—and on the occasion of the féte then given, 
lent his villa and entertained there nearly 2,00 
visitors. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


By Command of Her Majesty 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


By Special Command of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
on MONDAY EVENING, July 10th, 1848, will be presented the 
First Three Acts [which terminate with the fall of Cardinal 
Wolsey] of Shakspeare’s Historical Play of‘ KING HENRY THE 
EIGHTH.’ King Henry the Bighth, Mr. Phelps; Cardinal Wolsey, 
Mr. Macready ; Cardinal Campeius, Mr. Mellon ; Bishop of Win- 
chester, Mr. Turner; Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Ryder; Duke of 

Y k, Mr. Lacy; Duke of Suffolk, Mr. Cowle; Earl of Surrey, 
Mr. Clifford ; Lord Chamberlain. Mr. Gray ; Lord Sands, Mr. Comp- 
ton; Sir Thomas Lovell, Mr. Bender; Sir Henry Guildford, Mr. 
Norton; Cromwell, Mr. Leigh Murray; Surveyor, Mr. Harris; 
Brandon, Mr. Edgar ; Clerk ef the Court, Mr. W. C. W illiams ; Queen 
Katherine. Miss Cushman ; Anne Bullen, Mrs. Nisbett ; Lady Denny, 
Mrs. H. Marston. 

Previous tothe Play, ‘Gop save Tux Queen’ will be sung 
Mr. Braham, Mr. Whitworth, Miss Raintorth, The Misses Wil 
liams, and a full Chorus. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

To conclude with (in Three Acts) Colman’s Comedy of ‘THE 
JEALOUS WIFE.’ dir. Oakley, Mr. Macready; Major Oakley, 
Mr. Phelps; Charles Oakley, Mr. Leigh Murray; Mr. Russet, Mr. A. 
Younge; Lord Trinket, Mr. F. Vining; Sir Harry Beagle, Mr. 
Compton; Servant to Lady Freelove, Mr. W. C. Williams; John, 
Mr. Bender; Mrs. Gakiey, Mrs. Warner; Lady Freelove, Mrs. 
Brougham ; Toilet, Miss Forster; Harriet, Miss Jane Mordaunt. 

Being for the BENEFIT of MR. MACREADY and his LAST 
APPEARANCE previous to his Departure for AMERICA. The 
Doors will be Opened at Six o'clock, and the Performances com- 
mence at Seven. The Box-Office is open daily, from Ten till Four. 

Prices of Admission—Second Circle Boxes,78.; Pit, 38. 64.; Gal, 
lerics, 28. and 1s. The Dress Circle is converted into Reserv 
Places, applications for which, as well as for Pit Stalls and rose 
Boxes, must be made at Mr. Mitchell's Library, 33, Old Bond: 
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and ‘ Haydée’—both French operas, by the way. 
Meanwhile, the French baritone, M. Massol (plea- 
santly associated in our recollections with the defunct 
Académie) has made a creditable début in ‘ La Favo- 
rita,'—relieving us agreeably of Signor Corradi-Setti. 
It will takesometime and experience ere he will group 
(to adopt the painter’s phrase) in perfect harmony 
with the Italian corps,—those interested in following 
our speculations further being referred to the remarks 
offered on the occasion of M. Roger's début [ante, 
p. 345]. An artist, however excellent, is rarely trans- 
ferable at a moment's warning from one language 
and school of music to another ;—such brilliant geniuses 
as Madame Viardot-Garcia, trained from their infancy 
to the style of every country, making the exception: 
and it is peculiarly incumbent on us to dwell on 
this truth in the case of M. Massol,—since even in 
the course of the evening he “fell into shape” in a 
manner which promises well for the future. 

Never was artist so carelessly advertised by every 
conceiveable “ if” and “ and’ as Mdlle. Jenny Lind. 
A correspondence is now going the round of the 
papers between Mr. Lumley and the Committee of 
the Norwich Festival,—to account for the Lady's 
non-appearance there in September. We learn by 
this that Mr. Lumley has the absolute control over 
the Lady’s engagements; and that the following “ in- 
surmountable difficulties” prevent his accepting the | 
offer of 1,000. for her, and have caused his delay in 
replying.—* My principal motive for not accepting,” 
writes Mr. Lumley, “however much I regret the 
necessity, the offer from Norwich was, that its accep- 
tance would have left on my hands during the festival 
a company of singers, with conductor, orchestra, 
chorus, &c., paid duly, but unoccupied—a circum- 
stance from which a severe loss would have ensued.” 
“Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.” We are 
glad to quote the above, because our provincial friends 
will be glad to gather therefrom that—instead of the 
common mechanical concert with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, or the meagre opera lamely given with 
the musical appliances of country theatres—they 
may this year expect the Haymarket company of 
singers, orchestra, and chorus, when the House is 
“up.” In a second communication, Mr. Lumley 
(for Mdlle. Lind) hands over 50/. to the Norwich 
Committee, as placebo for the disappointment caused 
by the delay. It is rumoured, however, that Mr. 
Lumley’s troupe will visit Norwich during the early 
autumn,—to the great annoyance of the “high con- 
tracting” parties; so that more palaver, to be “said 
or sung,” may possibly be looked for. 

The Mass performed at the opening of the new 
Catholic Church in St. George’s Fields on Tuesday | 
last was by Hummel and Drobitsch (or rather made 
up from two Masses),—the * Hee dies’ by Ett | 
(of Munich ),—the ‘ Lauda Sion’ by Michael Haydn. | 
Mr. Nixon took the organ; and Signori Mario, Salvi, | 
and Tamburini, say our contemporaries, were among 
the vocalists. There was no orchestra. 

Weare informed that a new Mass by Herr Molique 
has been performed in several of the German capitals 
with such success as to tempt the excellent violinist 
to further efforts in orchestral music on the grandest 
scale :—the same authority mentioning an Oratorio 
as a work “in projection.” Whether we recollect 
the grace and expressiveness of certain among Herr 
Molique’s Songs, or consider the disheartening barren- 
ness of the Continent at “this time of asking” (be- 
ing on no pretext willing to accept the Schumanns 
and Wagners of Germany, the Verdis of Italy, or 
the hyper-romanticists of the French school, as the 
best inventors now to be looked for), we are justified 
in recording this rumour as one of more than ordi- 
nary interest and promise.—Ere we have done with 
reports it may be mentioned that the score of a new 
Symphony by Herr Gade, described as good, is now 
in London. This would be a fit and fair subject of 
inquiry for our Philharmonic Directors. 

We mentioned last week a report that the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane Theatre had been undertaken 
by Mr. Glover of Edinburgh. It now seems that it 
has passed over to Mr. E. T. Smith of New Bond 
Street, and Mr. Fox Cooper,—the former gentleman 
being the acting manager. The Queen, it is stated, 
has given her patronage to the experiment. 

The Olympic Theatre will re-open on W ednesday the 
12th inst., for the performance of vaudevilles. Among 
the company engaged are many of the favourites of 











the Haymarket. Important changes in respect to 
this latter theatre are, we understand, in process, both 
in regard to the constitution of the company and to 
the plan of management.—The Marylebone Theatre 
will re-open on Monday week; but this time on the 
starring system, and in service of the domestic drama 
slightly varied with the five-act play.—Sadler’s Wells 
meanwhile, will, on commencing its new season 
towards the end of the month, pursue the even 
tenor of its legitimate way,—the tragedy of ‘ Corio- 
lanus’ leading the business. Some changes in the 
company have here, too, been effected; but they are 
not sufficiently confirmed to authorize a decided 
statement.—Mr. Macready’s benefit on Monday is 
to be signalized by a conjunction of theatrical stars. 
By merely turning over the Parisian journals of 
Art, which are beginning to peep out after the 
storm, any one familiar with France might pre- 
dicate how fearful the tempest has been. It may 
sound like bathos to advert to “the theatres closed 
for ten days and unwilling to re-open” as a sign of 
terror hardly to be allayed. Yet it is so in 
the French metropolis. The “ world’? goes out in 
the day-time to look at the Clos St. Lazare and the 
destroyed houses of the Faubourg St. Antoine; but 
at night the streets are illuminated, in discourage- 
ment of assassination —and_ entertainment-seekers 
stay at home. What a changed Paris !—but the 
History of Nations and Great Cities is told in such 
familiar incidents as this. The Gazette Musicale 
adverts to one solitary novelty as the last thing pro- 
duced before the outbreak. This was ‘La Fille du 
Régiment,’ revived at the Opéra Comique, with Mdlle. 
Lavoye and M., Battaille in the principal parts. 





MISCELLANEA 

Decomposition of Light by the Eye.—A corre- 
spondent sends us the following: —“ On closing the 
eyes, after having looked steadfastly at a sheet of 
white paper held in the sun for about half a minute, 
and covering them without pressure, to exclude ex- 
traneous light, (a silk handkerchief held in the hand 
will answer the purpose,) the figure of the paper 
remains visible for some time. At first it is gene- 
rally white, and then gradually changes through the 
colours of the spectrum. All the colours are seldom 
seen at the same trial; and it rarely happens when 
one or more are missed that they afterwards appear. 
Thus, when the change is from green to red, yellow 
or orange are seldom seen. ‘The change from white 
generally commences with a light indigo or blue, 
and terminates with red, or some compound of it,— 
but sometimes with a deep blue or violet. The 
colours are generally seen at the edges of the figure 
first, —though this is not always the case; and when 
they once appear, they often remain mixed up with 

hose that succeed. Many curious modifications 

and confused mixtures of colours will be perceived 
at times; but it seldom happens that the colours 
develope themselves, in the first instance, contrary 
to their order in the spectrum, although when the 
last has appeared they occur in various ways. This 
is a phenomenon which I have not seen noticed 
anywhere; and it would seemito arise from the retina 
decomposing the light that {alls upon it, surrendering 
the rays in the order of refrangibility.” 

New Remedy for Asiatic Cholera.—A communica- 
tion has been made by Mr. Guthrie to the Royal 
Medico- Botanical Society, in reference to a new mode 
of treating Asiatic cholera. Hitherto this formidable 
disease hus resisted nearly all the efforts of medical 
skill to arrest its progress or to mitigate its virulence. 
It has been the opprobrium medicorum; but now, if 
we may believe the statements by medical men in 
Circassia, a remedy has been found both simple and 
efficacious. This is naphtha, a drug hitherto little 
used in the treatment of disease. The virtues attri- 
buted to it are truly wonderful—arresting the copious 
diarrhea, rousing the vital powers, and restoring 
warmth to the surface previously chilled with the 
coldness of approaching death. The new remedy, 
however, requires the sanction of experience before 
it can be looked up to with confidence by the physi- 
cian;—and it will be his duty to give it, the first 
opportunity, a fair trial.—_ Medical Times. 

Clairvoyance at Fault.—The advanced clairvoyants 
of this city have been operating recently on the same 
system as their brethren in Cincinnati, They formed 





an association to speculate in bread stuffs, the Prices 
in the markets to be foretold by the seer Davis, Buy 
somehow, his revelation did not come true; and . 
poor fools who supposed they could nefarious] 
amass wealth by taking advantage of the 4 
were bled to the amount of 100,000 dollars, 
losing 30,000 dollars. How will the seer onus bea 
—New York Paper. P 


Window Glass a frequent Cause of Fire.—A farmer 
in the neighbourhood of Ayr had his farm " 
improved, and additions made to it, lately, To an 
attic apartment, containing a bed for the servay 
the light was admitted by three or four single panes 
of glass in the roof. One of these panes, for greater 
strength, was selected from the centre of a sheet of 
glass, having what is commonly called a knot in jt. 
and this knot was found, from its convexity, to act 
as a powerful burning lens when the sun was shinip 
on it. The bed was directly opposite to this pane 
and accidentally placed at such a distance from jt 
that the rays of the sun passing through it were 
collected into a focus sufficiently strong to burn the 
woollen covering of the bed. The smell of burnin 
woollen attracted the family one day to the bed,— 
when they found a large portion of the covering cop. 
sumed, The farmer, at length, thinking that the 
pane of glass might have something to do in the 
affair, tested its power as a burning lens upon a piece 
of cotton cloth, which was very quickly consumed, 
He immediately placed a screen between the bed and 
the pane, so as to prevent the collection of the rays 
of the sun into a focus, and this acted asa safeguard, 
Lately, the screen was accidentally displaced, and the 
burning-glass was again allowed its full power. Qn 
this occasion a large portion of the covering and 
blankets was destroyed. Had the textures been of 
cotton instead of woollen, there can be little doubt 
that the destruction of the steading might have taken 
place on either of these occasions; and if they had upon 
the first occasion, the real origin of the fire would in 
all probability have remained for ever a mystery, 
Thescreenisstill in use, more firmly placed,—and will 
remain so for some time to come, in order to give 
those who may be sceptical an opportunity of seeing 
the burning powers of the glass previously to its re- 
moval. I inclose, says the writer (a correspondent 
of the 4yr Observer), the farmer’s address: who will 
most willingly exhibit—with the sun's permission— 
any lawful day, from twelve till two o’clock, the 
destructive powers of his incendiary pane to all who 
may choose to call upon him. 


Aeropathy.—After homeopathy and hydropathy, 
we have now aeropathy,—a new piece of charlatanism, 
by which Dr. Chaponnier introduces all therapeutical 
agents into the system, through the respiratory organs, 
in the form of vapour. The next hoax offered to the 
gullible public will perhaps be vinopathy, as an offset 
against Priessnitz and Father Mathew.—Lancet. 

Manufacture of Steel—A New York paper an- 
nounces that Mr. David Isham, a machinist, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has invented a process by which a 
ton of iron can be converted into steel, of the best 
quality, in twenty minutes, in place of six to ten days. 
— Builder. 








To Corresronpents.—J. L—F. B.—J. J. L.—Mezzofante 
—A, H. H.—S. L.—Q. E. D.—An Amateur—received. 

*,* We are obliged to a correspondent who calls our 
attention to some remarks in the Phytologist of the present 
month—but consider them undeserving of any notice in 8 
far as they apply to this paper. We are so far from thinking, 
with Mr. Newman, that the value of the Athenaum’s te 
marks on subjects of Natural History is diminished by their 
not being editorial, that we consider it, on the contrary, one 
guarantee to our readers of the soundness of our views on 
scientific matters that the editor does not consider himself 
competent to deal critically with them all. It isa part of 
the avowed scheme of the Atheneum that on all special sub- 
jects—this among the rest—it is represented by a com- 
petent authority, for whose opinions it and its editor con- 
tidently make themselves responsible :—and our correspon- 
dent may be sure that no stray reviews ever find their way 
into its columns, whatever the Phytologist or its writers 
may venture to insinuate. 

C. K. P.—Our correspondent will see, on reflection, that 
we cannot properly meddle with the proceedings of a con- 
temporary in a matter like that on which he writes It 
is probable that there is a mistake. If not, there is un- 
questionably great discourtesy :—but it is not our office to 
rebuke it. 

An Amateur is informed that Mr. Beard has not pub- 
lished his process. Our notice was written after witnessing 
some experiments which appeared to us satisfactory—as 
showing a more equal influence to the action of coloured 
radiations, 
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ipo ASSURANCE OFFICE, (Fire, Life, | 
a) Cornbill and paheoinet, Tondon oo 
PULAPROHDA ES, chro 


AS CHARRINGTON , Deputy-Chairman, 


urning profits on Fire i Tnsurances was ~ | 
as the Union Society in the year 1714. | 
# ue Pro Profits.— Policies for the whole of life, at the ordinary rates, 


seven years. 
pre te Pw ry profits may be effected at rates coysiderably 
rie aa system of Life Insurance in three different modes, 


Prospectuses gratis. 
laces where none are at present appointed. 
{gents wanted in places TLOMAS LEWIS, secretary. 


yicron LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. 
Residence in man of the Colonies allow |, without additional 
charge, and the premium required for the oes ‘or West Indies, and 
at stra risks, is more than usually moderat 
“ taken out for the whole term of ite, one-third of the 
aa Premiums may remain unpaid ¢ili death ; thus parties are 
ale to effect an assurance, say for 1,200. by the payment of 


re ay-credit ci apete for five years is also adopted. 

pay A or 80 per cent, of the entire profits are appropriated to 
ssourers en! entitled to share therein. 

The Bonus = the last division averaged 23 per cent. on the amount 
ot prea ent inue to be made to assurers on assignable property 

La ond at on the guarantee of most undoubted personal 
paler ry LLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


stig WIL 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE A HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE Q J EEN. 

HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILI r ARY, EAST 
T INDIA, and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, Waterloo-place, London. 

Directors, 
k Smith, K.H. R.E. Chairmen, 
ot Pree awell Clerke, K.H. F.K.S. Deputy- ~Chairman, 
Admiral the Right, Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. M.P. 
. Sir J. mn, G.C.H. 
rd, G.C.B. G.C.H, 
G.C.M.G, K.C.H, 








n. Arnold, K. 
erie Hair, Esa Le inte R.ILG, 
William 
Glia ; . Esq. Navy Agent. 
b— cs Nugent heat] Esq. 
awe Sir Sohn Rit, K.C.B, 
or F. 8. Sotheby, C.B. 
revt-Colonel Alderson, R.E. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. — Co, 59, Strand. 


uary. 

J. Finlaison, Esq. the ‘Gor ernment Calculator. 
ASSURANCES are granted upon the Lives of 
rsons in EveRY station of Life, and for every part of the World, 

icularly favourable terms. 
Persons assured in this Office may change from one country to 
mother without forfeiting their Policies. 
A Bonus, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of the 
Policies, was apportioned to the Assured at the First Septennial 
Meeting, held in the year 1844. 


JOSEPH C. BRETTELL,§ Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, tee Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,000. 


Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
paid since the — of the Ottice, £1, 678,000. 





The Right meme EARL GREY. 
Directors, 
Fad Eon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman, 
he aan. Hy Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Pt. 


Jilliam Ostler, Esq. 
far) Biencowe Churchill, Esq, 


George Round, Esq. 
Dacre, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Esq. 


James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Frederick Squire, Es¢ 
Villiam Judd. 
Sir Richard 


Sq. 

William Henry Stone, Esq. 

D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John iams. 

John A. Beaumont, Managing Director. 

Piyician—J ob a M.D. F.S.5., 29, Upper Montague-street, 
Montague-square. 


The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life Offices; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 


ces. 
The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the Premiums. 
issued by this Office are purchased at their full value; 
ot Loans may be obtained upon them after they have been in ex- 
istence for five years. 
Sparty neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
a omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 
The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided among 
the Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to each 
party Goose « a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- 
hiums he has contributed. 
In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
to adopt the principle vd allotting a prospective Bonus to 
iin am lepeing between the Septennial Periods of Division, in 
that all the Policy- nolders may participate equally in ‘the 
of the Society. 
The Came. Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
icies existing at the present time. 


Paiey,| 2 7% Sum _ | Bonuses 
Policy. insured. | added. 


Total Sum 
payable, to 
which future 
Bonuses 
will beadded. 
&. 8 d, 

915 10 


Increase on 
origina 
Insurance. 


mm 





d. 

2) 83°10 per cent. 
1|109°17 
6) 96°68 
¢ 83°02 
| 95°33 
| 395) 8) 71 7 > 

241 3 
Prospectuses ond hy particulars may be obtained upon applica- 


tion to the the Office, in all the ray al towne of of the 
Vaited King —1 pA at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street, 














DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


iN EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
Sut scribed Capital £500,000, 
This Office was established in 1841, and possesses tables formed on 


| @ scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. 


HEALTHY LIVES, both at Home and in Foreign Climates, 
are Assured with as much JSacility and at lower rates than at aeeet 
other offices ; and a capital of H LF- A-MILLION serling, full 
subscribed, ’affords a complete guarantee for the fulfilment of the 
Company's engagements. 

Prospectuses and forms of Proposal will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application to any of the Society’s Agents, or to FRANCIS 
G. P, NEISON, Actuary 25, Pall Mall, London. 


SYLUM DOMESTIC and FOREIGN LIFE 

OFFICE, No. 72. Cornhill, established 1824, for INVALID 

and HEALTHY LIVES, and Officers and others travelling or 
resident Abroad. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES. 

Low Premiums for every year of life. 

Ascending Scale, progressing at pleasure of party. 

Alternative Scale, one-third of life premium on joan at 4 per cent. 

seperestt> or out of sum assured. 
nvalids insured at rates adapted to circumstances. 

Naval and Military Officers ;—tixed rates for all countries. 

Loans on Policies having a purchascable value. 

Formalities waived, and Policies vircually ¢ ompleted in a day. 

Prospectuses may be had, on written or persona application. 
GEO, FARREN, Esq. Resident Director. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
—o 








Va nagers, 
Charles pole, bs. . Chairman, 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq. 
ed Francis Shaw Lefevre, 


lon Chark 3 Littledale, Esq. 
ienry Littledale, Esq. 
| George Warde —_— Esq. 
| Brice Pearse, Es 
Charles Rie Hard Pole, Esq. 
y Rich, f 
tuart, ee. M.P. 


Charles Boulton, Esq. 

lion. P. Pleydell- _— erie, 

Harry Chester, Esc 

Samuel Pepys Seated ll, Esq. 

Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 

John Drummond, Esq. 

Russell Ellice, Esq. 

Charles Bell Ford, Esq. 

William Franks, Esq. 

William R. Hamilton, E va 

Capt. H. G. ~— RN e George Thornton, F'sq. 

Joseph mou, 5 Esc rge Smith Thornton, Esq. 
CHARL ES HEN RY L ADDERDALE, Actuary. 


The Managers beg to inform the public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
wee peer yet to the Conditions contained in their Pamphlet of 

tes, which may be obtained at the Oflice, Threadneedle-strect, 
London, or ofany 0 f the Agents of the Socie ety. 

The Premiums reyuired by this Office on Young Lives are lower 
than those of most of the old established Offices. 

Bonus was declared in January, iSi4, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Mia summer, 1843, and the 
Additions then made to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
ferent Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
period when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate in 
the Profits of the Society. 








TABLISI IED 1 
N IVERSAL] Ll FE ASSU RAN YCESOCIETY, 
1, King William-street, London. 
Directors, 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.8. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Major Gen. Sir Rd. Armstrong, | Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
.BK.C.T. & 8 Charles Otway Mayne, Esq. 
Sohn Bagshaw, Esq. M.P. 


William Rothery, Esq. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Elis Watkin Cunlitie, Esq. 


Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 
William Kilburn, Esq. 


Auditors—John Wallis Alexander, Esq. ; Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
Robert Hichens, Esq. 

Bankers— Tank of England, and Messrs. Currie & Co. 
Solicitor—W illiam He ¥ y Cotterill, Esq. 
Physiclan—George Lurrows, M.D. .S., 45, Queen Anne-street, 

Jay oa square. 
Actuary—David J ones. Esq. 
The principle adopted by the Universal fe Assurance Society 
of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division of 
three-fourths of the profits among the assure d, is admitted to offer 
great advantages ; especially toe those parties who may wish to 
appropriate their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 
premiums. 
The following thble will show the result of the last division of 
lee ped as declared on the 12th of May, 1847, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums. This will be found a 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
of other offices adoptin ga similar milar plan of ( vision of profits :— 


de | ) Reduced 


Age 
Sum Original | Annual 


when 
Policy e ron nium 
a Assured. | Premium, r the 


aul ear 














Date of 

Policy, 

issued. 
2° Goer £1,000 £19 


- ue 00 24 
40 a. = 000 31 1818 0 
1842 ae i 1000 42 2513 0 
60 ? 1,000 6611 8 39:19 0 
DAVID JONES, , Actuary. 


OYER’S EFFERVESCENT NECTAR 
NOW READY.—The immense success 


new beverage, prepared from the choicest ruit < 
NECTAR.—Manufactured only by Messrs, Soyer & Co. 40, Rup vb 
street, Hay market ; whe re it may be had, wholesale and retail. 


ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in “the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
ose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the ,lasary of 8 tt enuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co, ent, 130 B, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles- 
KS my Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 

mo 


£1112 0 
1413 0 











{D. J. ‘DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

4 and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and 
H.LM. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully uests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, son 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel! dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial = 
a a silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
change (( (Clock Tower Area). 


REAM-LAID EN VELOPES, ls. per 100; 

/ best quality, full size note paper to match, 1s. 6d, the packet 
of five quires; Queen’s size ditto, 1s, the packet of five quires; 
Bath post, letter paper, 4s. per ream ; note ditto, 23. 3d. per ream ; 
foolscap, 6d. per quire, 88. 6d, per ream ; fot sealing-wax,10 sticks 
for 1s, ; card-plate engraved for 28. 6d. ; 100 best cards prin ted for 
28. 6d; mourning stationery full 30 i cent. under the usual 
prices. A large variety of writing cases, envelope boxes, blotting 
ooks, inkstands, gold pens, cutlery, &c., and all warranted chea 
than any other house in London, at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, 


Bond-st treet. 

T EAL & SONS have made a considerable 
REDUCTION in the lower qualities of BED FEATHERS, 

and are now selling them at the followi ing prices, warranted quite 

sweet and freed from dust, being purified by steam with patent 


machinery. 
” Per » Per ib 
. 2a, Od. 
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Poultry Rest Grey Goose . 
Grey Goose i hite Goose., 


Foreign Grey Goose an Best Dantuic ditto. 


A list of prices of every deoetgtion of Bedding sent free by post 
on application to — & Son’s Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), 
Tottenham-court-ro 


KLE [<GANT FANS.—Gentlemen desirous of 

making a ho name: and acceptable present to a lady should 
pay 2 visit to MECHT'S, 4, Leadenhall-street, near Gracsebaree- 
street, where they may ac a variety of FANS, tastefully 
ornamented, at all prices. Should the fancy of intending donors 
tuke any other direction, Mechi wily be found equal to the occa- 
sion, as a glance at his stock will at once testify. In his show 
room will be seen the most recherché specimens o! Papier M&ché, 
Manufactures in Work Tables, Work Boxes, Hand Screens, Writ- 
ing Desks, Dressing Cases, Card Cases, Cake and Note Baskets, &c. 
Every article for the toilet and work-table of first-rate quality, and 
at the most moderate prices. 


" ° 
TO. 8, KING W ILLIAM-ST REET, City.— 
No.8 Our PRICES for TEA remain UNCHANGED. The 
continuous and immense fall in rates during the past year, so dis- 
advantageous to merchants, has had the effect of diminishing the 
quantity of Tea exported from China to this country by 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 pounds, the consumption has increased to the same 
period upwards of 1 00,000 pounds ; importers are —~# tN. sellers 
at present prices; under these cire umstances we feel confident 
there must be a general improvement in its value, and therefore 
we advise the numerous visitors from the country and families 
generally to lay in their stocks at so favourable a period. The 
sorts of Teas most in Tins the are the useful de socriptions of 
Congou, as 28. 10d. per Ib. ; the strong Congou, at 3s. to 3s, 2d. 
very fine C ongou, 3s. Sd.; the best Black Tea, 48. 4d. y this is the 
finest imported into this country, under whatever name it may be 
sold to the consumer). Green Tea: Fine Hyson, 38, 8d, ; excellent 
young Hyson, 4s. and 4a, 4d. ; very fine Hyson, 4s. 8d.; fine Gun- 
powder, ! - rfine Hyson, 5e; and the best Gunpowder Tea 
import Coffee prices are unusually low, especially for 
the best oho the i kinds are, tine P’ lantation, lid. per 
1b. ; finest Plantation, 1s. 2d. ; finest Costa Rica, 1s. 4d. ; choice old 
Mocha, 18. 6d, (this is the best Coffee imported). Colonial Produce 
of nearly every description exhibits an upward tendency, especially 
—— Reno. Tapioca, and Arrowroot. The July lists of prices 
Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce are now ready, and can be 
had on application, or will be forwarded per post.—PHILLIPs 
0., 8, King Willis um-street, City.- No. s 


BEAUTIFU L TEETH. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
\ TIFRICE. a WHITE POW DER, compounded of the 
choicest and most recherche Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the Teeth, and 
strengthening the Gums. It eradicates tartar from the Teeth 
removes spots of incipient dec: olishes and preserves the enamel 
—imparts the most pure and pear -like whiteness ; and renders the 
breath sweet and pure. Its truly efficient and sregrent aromatic 
properties have obtained its selection by th UEEN, the 
COURT and ROYAL FAMILY of GREAT B RIT! IN, and md 
SOVE EREIG NS AND NOBILITY THROUGHOUT EUROPE 
Price 28. 9d. per box. 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR. 

This ORIENTAL BALSAMIC Preparation is of unfailing 
efficacy in thoroughly purifying the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, 
Redness, Plotches, Freckles, Tan, and Discolorations, healing Sun- 
burn, Stings of Insects, and producing a healthy freshness and 
transparency of ¢ ‘omple xion, and softness and delicacy of the 
Skin. Price 4a. 6d. and 8s. td. per bottle.—Sold by A. ROWLAND 
. Le nels 20, Hatton-garden, London; and by all Chemists and 
*erfumers. 


































































































AIR REST( OR ED.—F urther ‘confirmation of 
the shins virtues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA. 
“ Beresford-strect, Camberwell, May, 1848. 
“Gentlemen.—I consider it due to the merits of your valuable 
BALM of COLUMBIA, to state the facts of a restoration eftected 
wit. Towards the latter end of last year | found my hair fallin 
off, especially when combed ; after consultation and recollection o 
the benefits derived by Mrs. Drury, who used it a few years back, I 
was induced to try your BALM , and am happy to attest that, after 
using only two small bottles, r observed a great change, and the 
third fully completed the restoration and strengthening wu my 
hair. Yours, &c. T. Druny.” 
Cc. & A. OLDRIDGE'S BALM causes Eye-brows to grow, pre- 
vents the Hair from turning grey, and the first application causes 
it to curl beautifully, frees it from se’ urf, aad stops it from falling 
off. Price 3s. 6d., 63, and lls. per bottle. No other prices are 
genuine. 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, 
STREET, . the se second house from the Strand. 


‘IDDINESS in the HEAD, BILE, and 

A APOPLEXY, cured by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A young 
man of the name of Dustin, a mariner, of St. Michael's Mount, 
near Penzance, was for years occasionally attacked with a giddi: 
ness in his head while at sea, which rendered his situation one of 
imminent peril. The malady increased so much that he was com- 
= to leave his occupation. He then commenced jammy Hol- 
oway’s Pills, which in a comparatively short time restored him to 
health, and enabled him to resume his former employment, For 
bile, sick headaches, overflow of blood to the head, or symptoms of 
apoplexy, this admirable medicine should be ep, which is a 
certain cure.—Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s 
establishment, 244, Strand, London, 
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NEW WORKS. 
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Mr. Weale's Vew Series of Rudimentary Works for Deginners. 


the easy comprehension of the leading principles of various Sciences. 
It h 


an imperfect guide. 


of Science. 


Mr. WEALE is preparing for publication, in a neat and convenient size, a Series of original and useful Volumes, by the most esteemed writers, forming a Rudimentary Course for 


as been remarked that ‘* those who are in the ship of Science ought to remember that the disciples cannot arrive without the aid of boats." Popular treatises are to 
what boats are to large ships; they assist people in getting aboard; but as no one would trust himself to a weak or inefficient boat, so no one ought to begin the stud 
It sometimes happens that popular treatises are made to appear easy by the omission of those very details which are most essential to be k 
results without going through the necessary processes by which those results are gained; they deal largely in facts, and leave principles untouched. 


Y Of Science with 
nown : they State 


The only method of avoiding this error is to confide to men, who are masters of their respective subjects, the task of drawing up Popular Introductions to the several branches 


The Publisher trusts that the following list of names will be a sufficient guarantee to the Public that what he proposes to attempt in the cause of Popular In: 


will be done well, and that these little treatises will fully answer the purpose for which they are intended, namely, to become convenient and accurate Guide-Books in Government 
and other Schools, and in Popular Institutions generally, while their low price will place them within the reach of all classes earning their daily bread, to many of whoma knowledge 
of the elements of Science is a positive gain in the common pursuits of life, as well as a means of winning from gross tastes, and presenting to the mind noble and worthy objects of 


study. 


The First Series will be comprised in Fourteen Volumes, several of which will be amply illustrated, price 11s. 6d. complete in demy 12mo. cloth; and for the convenience of pur. 


chasers, the several Subjects will be published separately at the following prices :— 
RUDIMENTARY 


MINERALOGY, by Mrs. Vaxiey, Author of ‘ Conversations 
DITTO, by the same, Part II. ..........- 
MECHANICS, by CHARLES TOMLINSON........ 00-0005 
ELECTRICITY, by Sir Witttam Sxyow Harnis, F.R.S. & 
PNEUMATICS, by CHARLES TOMLINSON ........-000000000008 
DITTO + 

ARCHITECTURE 


CHEMISTRY, by Prof. Fowxes, F.R.S. &c., University College, London .. (heesnesete een een een mee 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Cuartes Tomiinsonx, Author of * The Student’s Manual of Natural Philosophy’... 
GEOLOGY, by Lieutenant-Colonel Portiock, F.R.S. &c., R.E. . 


ee ° VoL. 1. ld. 


10d, 
- 10d, 


CIVIL ENGINEERING, by Henry Law, GE., Part L....sssss- 
P 


DITTO, (Styles—their several examples in England), Part IL, by the same ..... 


PERSPECTIVE, by Grorcr Pyne, Artist, Author of ‘ 
Architecture,’ Parts I. I... .......000. eee 
DITTO, Parts Ill, IV... 


Practical Rules in Drawing Tor the Operative Builder and Young Student in 


Seer er ere T ere rer errr er eee Tee eT eer eee 


Xin. 10d. 
xiv, 10d, 





Second Series of Rudimentary Works for Beginners. 


In preparation, to be published early in 1849, with Engravings to each (excepting 


RUDIMENTARY ART OF BUILDING, by E. Dossoy, C.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author of ‘ Railways of Belgium 
—- BRICK-MAKING, TILE-MAKING, by the same .............. 








MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING, by the same 
HOUSE PAINTING 
DRAINING HOUS 


AND MIXING COLOURS...... 























BUILDING, by C, IL. Surru, Seulptor 


LAW OF CONTRACTS for all kinds of Buildings, for Employers, Contractors, and Workmen, by Davip Grppoys, 
‘Treatises on the ‘ Law of Dilapidations,’ and on the ‘ Law of Fixtures,’ &¢.............65 cocese ce ceceeceses ce 
——- DICTIONARY OF TERMS used by Architects, Builders, Engineers, &ec. .. 


28 AND LANDS, by H. Avstix, Architect, I 
FOUNDATIONS, CONCRETE WORKS, &c., by E. Donson, C 
MAKING ROADS FOR OLD AND NEW COUNTRIES, by Samt 
WELL-SINKING AND BORING, by Joun GrorGk SWInDRELL, Architect 

USE OF INSTRUMENTS (generally), by F. E. Heatuer, B.A., of the Royal Milit ee 
CONSTRUCTING CRANES for the Erection of Buildings and for Hoisting Goods, by JoskpH GLYNN, F.R.S., C.E. 
TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, by Dr. Larpyrr, L.L.D., Editor of ‘ The Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ &c. &c. 
ART OF BLASTING ROCKS AND QUARRYING, by Gen. Sir Joun Burgoyne, K.C.B., R.E., &c.;—and on STONE F 


two), at 10d. per volume, or 11s, 6d. the set of Fourteen Volumes complete in cloth, 


Vor, 1. 10d. 
° os Ee Th, ld. 
oe 11. 10d. 
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Tredgold on the Steam Engine. 
Preparing for Publication in Monthly Parts, price 2s, 6d. each, illustrated by nearly 200 Engravings 
and numerous Woodcuts, a new and much extended edition of 


THE STEAM ENGINE, 


IN ITS PROGRESSIVE AND PRESENT STAGE OF IMPROVEMENT: 
Practically and amply elucidating, in every detail, its Modifications and Applications—its Duties and 
Consumption of Fuel—with an lnvestization of its Principles and the Proporuons of its Parts for 
Efficiency and Strength ; 

INCLUDING EXAMPLES OF 
Locomotive Engines for Railways, practically drawn and explained. 
Marine Engines for Sea, Kiver, aud Canal Service, with the Construction of Steam Vessels. 
Stationary Engines employed for all kinds of Manufacturing Purposes. 
Engines employed in Mines for raisins Water, or for supplying Towns with Water. 
The Cornish Pumping Engine, and its several effective duties. , 
Engines for Mill-Work—F lour-Mills—Cotton and Spinning Factories—Sugar Refining, &c. 
High-Pressure and Non-condensing Enugines—Foreign and English. 
The Publication will commence on the Ist of September, and the Parts will be punctually published, 
each with Text, on the Ist of every succeeding month, until the completion of the Work. 


Italian Rural Architecture. 
Preparing for publication in Sixteen Monthly Parts, price 3s. each, and containing in the whole 
96 finely executed Plates, six in each Part, in 4to. size, Part 1. to be issued August Ist, 


The RURAL and VILLA ARCHITECTURE 


of ITALY, portraying the several very interesting Fxamples in that Country, with Estimates and 
Specifications for the application of the same Desigus in England. By CHARLES PARKER, Archi- 
c. 


tect, F.LBA, & 
Carpentry and Building. 


Publishing in 4to.,in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d., containing Eight Plates in each Part, 


CARPENTRY, in Divisions A. B. and C. 


A comprehensive and useful Work for CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, WORKMEN, and STUDENTS 
in ARCHITECTURE. The Work commenced in May, 1%47, and is continued monthly, till com- 
pleted—in Parts, 14 of which are published. 


In a large Svo, volume, with Plates, price 11. 1s. (formerly published at 2J, 22.) in boards, 


TRANSACTIONS of the METEOROLOGI- 


CAL SOCIETY, Instituted in 1823, With a Large Explanatory Chart. 


, In 1 large vol. 8vo. Third Edition, much improved, with Engravings, price 213. in strong half moroew, 


MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN; 


being a COMMON-PLACE BOOK of PRINCIPLES, THEOREMS, RULES, and TABLES, is 


various Departments of pure and mixed Mathematies, with their application especially for the used 
. LD. F.RLALS. Revised! 


Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. By OLINTHUS GREGORY, L. 

and Enlarged by B. HENRY LAW, C.E. 

i eae Plates folded in the book, but spaced out for reference whilst reading any part of the 
ork, 


In 1 vol. imperial vo. with 15 folding Plates of works executed, containing Tables and explanatory 
Text, price 16s. 


An EASY INTRODUCTION to RAILWAY 


MENSURATION, illustrated by Drawings from Original Works that have been carried out 
various ENGLISH RAILWAY LINES, showing a Main and easy Method of taking out Quant 
of every description of Kailway Work and estimating them, and setting out Work for the aking 
Railways generally. By E. V. GARDNER, C.k. 


High-Pressure Steam Engine. 
Parts III. and IV., with 22 fine Plates by Gladwin, completing the work, price 9. 


The HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM-ENGIN 


INVESTIGATED; an Exposition of its comparative merits, and an Essay towards an improrel 
system of construction, adapted especially to secure safety and economy in use. 


By Dr. ERNEST ALBAN, 
Translated from the German, with Notes, by WILLIAM POLE, F.R.A.S. CE. i 
THE WORK IS NOW COMPLETE, AND SOLD IN TWO VOLUMES, CONTAINING 
28 PLATES, ENGRAVED IN A SUPERIOR STYLE, PRICE 16s, 6d. 


Old and New Books, Prints, and Drawings, 


A CATALOGUE, for 1848, of Books, Prints 


and Drawings, on Sale at the Prices affixed to each article, purchased at home and abroad ;_ ot a 
CHITECTURE,—CIVIL, ECCLESIASTICAL, ELEMENTARY, and PRACTICAL,—DOM v 
and FOREIGN ; and on ENGINEERING—CIVIL, MECHANICAL, MILITARY, and NA 








59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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Printed by James Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county ; and publ 


by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publish 


er, at No.14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold byal! Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SeoTLayD, 


Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin.—Saturday, July 8, 1848, 
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